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EDITORIALS 


HAVE WE FORGOTTEN WHY SCHOOLS EXIST? 


If something is not right in the world, blame the schools. This 
unspoken premise would seem to describe considerable behavior over 
the years, since the schools of America have been blamed for every 
ill, real or imaginary, in modern society. It is not my intent in this 
editorial to add to this list of criticisms, but rather to pinpoint 
what I believe is a legitimate complaint about today's schools and 
suggest what the underlying cause is for this shortcoming. 

A major cause of all the complaints about our schools is the fact 
that there is no limitation on the goals we set for them. It is not 
enough to expect schools to impart knowledge and understanding, de- 
velop attitudes and values, nurture healthy bodies, develop social 
skills, and adjust psyches, but we also expect them to solve racial 
problems, encourage social change, prevent delinquent behavior, and 
make everybody employable, among other things. Even this incom- 
plete list gives some idea of the range of expectations we have for 
our schools, and the likelihood that they will fail in some of those 
expectations. 

If, after examining the range of these expectations, one looks at 
the commitment, in terms of time and money, to meet these goals, 
one finds a surprising situation. The schools have charge of the child 
six hours or less per day, five days a week, about 180 days per year, 
which has been computed to be 8.2% of a person's early life. Even 
allowing for eight hours of sleep, this leaves 58% of the time that 
others--mainly parents--are in charge. The per capita expenditure 
thus comes to $1.00 or less per hour per child--50 cents per hour in 
some states--and we begin to see that the expectations of schools 
far outstrip the time and money we are willing to invest. 

The answer to this situation is not a large increase in funds (even 
if I were naive enough to think this likely in today's economy), but 
rather a return to reasonable limits on the school's objectives and a 
more coordinated effort to reach those objectives. Even though the 
school must concern itself with objectives inthe areas of attitudes, 
values, mental health, social skills, etc., 'I do not believe it reason- 
able to consider these to be primary goals of the school. They are a 
joint responsibility of many institutions insociety, but especially of 
the family, and only asecondary goal of the schools. There seems to 
be little doubt, when one looks at the history of public education, 
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that society did have a basic goal in mind. The reason for public 
schools was "to train the mind," and public opinion polls through the 
years indicate that this is still the prevailing belief of laymen re- 
garding the reason for schools. The school is the only agency which 
has deliberately created systematic, long-term programs of instruc- 
tion to transmit organized bodies of knowledge and to foster intel- 
lectual skills as its primary goal. 

Perhaps the above fact is another example of the "wisdom of the 
common man." He intuitively grasps the principle that every insti- 
tution must have a basic "raison d' etre," and that the basic reason 
for schools is to develop the mind. And if he's paying attention to 
current developments, he realizes that achievement is going steadily 
down while grades steadily rise, that 20% of adults are "functionally 
incompetent, " that parents are suing schools when a youth cannot 
even read the diploma just handed to him. 

Before the reader dismisses this as the raving of another non- 
educator who has never encountered the social sciences, let me point 
out that I have spent 15 years trying to "humanize" teachers, to 
stress the importance of nurturing values, attitudes, morals, per- 
sonal and social adjustment, and all the other "good things" that 
educational psychologists advocate. But I have not advocated these 
ideas in place of cognitive skills, but rather in addition to them. It 
is my contention here that if we donot agree that schools have a 
basic goal, that of development of the intellect, acknowledge in- 
creasing shortcomings in this basic area, and find better ways to 
meet this goal, then the schools will face increasing criticism and 
erosion of support and, in fact, will find it difficult to meet any 
reasonable goals. Let us agree on why schools exist, anyway, and 
then point out ways in which they are not satisfying their reason to 
exist and what can be done to improve the situation. 


Robert Reilly 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


THE THEORY OF MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


Lawrence Kohlberg, an educationai psychologist at Harvard, has 
developed a theory of moral development that I think has considerable 
philosophical significance. I propose to outline his theory and then 
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attempt to show how it illuminates several areas of philosophic in- 
terest. The first of these is the philosophic claims of some Be- 
havior Modification psychologists. The second, is the concept of 
authority in social theory; and the third has to do with the related - 
concept of legal obligation. 

The theory postulates six stages of moral development which form 
an invarient developmental sequence through which all children pro- 
ceed as the orientation of one stage becomes inadequate to handle 
the increasingly more complex moral problems that must be faced as 
the child matures. It is not maintained that all persons reach stage 
six or even stage five. But if a person does reach stage five, for 
example, he must have proceeded sequentially through the earlier 
four stages without skipping any. The stages are outlined as follows: 


I, Preconventional level 

At this level the child is responsive to cultural rules and labels 
of good and bad, right or wrong, but interprets these labels interms 
of either the physical or the hedonistic consequences of action (pun- 
ishment, reward, exchange of favors), or in terms of the physical 
power of those who enunciate the rules and labels, The level is divided 
into the following two stages: 

Stage 1: The punishment and obedience orientation. The physical 
consequences of action determine its goodness or badness regardless 
of the human meaning or value of these consequences. Avoidance of 
punishment and unquestioning deference to power are valued in their 
own right, not in terms of respect for an underlying moral order 
supported by punishment and authority (the latter being stage 4). 

Stage 2: The instrumental relativist orientation. Right action 
consists of that which instrumentally satisfies one's own needs and 
occasionally the needs of others. Human relations are viewed in 
terms like those of the market place. Elements of fairness, of 
reciprocity, and of equal sharing are present, but they are always 
interpreted in a physical pragmatic way, Reciprocity is a matter of 
"you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours," not of loyalty, grati- 
tude, or justice. 


II. Conventional level 

At this level, maintaining the expectations of the individual's 
family, group, or nation is perceived as valuable in its own right, 
regardless of immediate and obvious consequences. The attitude is 
not only one of conformity topersonal expectations and social order, 
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but of loyalty to it, of actively maintaining, supporting, and justify- 
ing the order, and of identifying with the persons or group involved 
in it. At this level, there are the following two stages: 

Stage 3: The interpersonal concordance or "good boy--nice girl" 
orientation. Good behavior is that which pleases or helps others and 
is approved by them. There is much conformity to stereotypical 
images of what is majority or "natural" behavior. Behavior is fre- 
quently judged by intention--"he means well" becomes important for 
the first time. One earns approval by being "nice." 

Stage 4: The "law and order" orientation. There is orientation 
toward authority, fixed rules, and the maintenance of the social 
order. Right behavior consists of doing one's duty, showing respect 
for authority, and maintaining the given social order for its own sake. 


III. Postconventional, autonomous, or principled level 

At this level, there is a clear effort to define moral values and 
principles which have validity and application apart from the authority 
of the groups of persons holding these principles, andapart from the 
individual's own identification with these groups. This level again has 
two stages: 

Stage §: The social-contract legalistic orientation, generally 
with utilitarian overtones. Right action tends to be defined in terms 
of general individual rights and standards which have been critically 
examined and agreed upon by the whole society. There is a clear 
awareness of the relativism of personal values and opinions and a 
corresponding emphasis upon procedural rules for reaching consensus. 
Aside from what is constitutionally and democratically agreed upon, 
the right is a matter of personal "values" and "opinion." The result 
is an emphasis upon the "legal point of view," but with an emphasis 
upon the possibility of changing law in terms of rational considera- 
tions of social utility (rather than freezing it in terms of stage 4 
"law and order"), Outside the legal realm, free agreement and con- 
tract is the binding element of obligation. This is the "official" 
morality of the American government and constitution, 

Stage 6: The universal ethical principle orientation. Right is 
defined by the decision of conscience in accord with self-chosen ethi- 
cal principles appealing to logical comprehensiveness, universality, 
and consistency. These principles are abstract and ethical (the Golden 
Rule, the categorical imperative); they are not concrete moral rules 
like the Ten Commandments, At heart, these are universal principles 
of justice, of the reciprocity and equality of human rights, and of 
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respect for the dignity of human beings as individual persons, 1 

Philosophers, most recently John Dewey, G. H. Mead, and sociolo- 
gist L.T. Hobhouse, have alsoproposed developmental moral theories 
that are more or lessconsistent with the six stage theory presented 
here, What is novel with the Kohlberg theory is that he presents 
longitudinal and cross-cultural research undertaken over a 15-year 
period to support his claim that this developmental sequence is a well 
verified factual description and not merely anormative philosophical 
theory. From the point of view of the philosophical tradition the six 
stage theory is not only plausible but attractive to many, if not most, 
philosophers. Until quite recently, philosophers would have split re- 
garding the superiority of stage six to stage five. But after the 
Watergate experience it is my guess that most philosophers, if not 
most everybody else as well, would agree that Kantian, deontological, 
universal morality is superior to utilitarian pragmatic ethics that 
may justify immoral means when they are thought to be necessary to 
the attainment of lofty ends. 

Not only does Kohlberg claim that what philosophers would accept 
as an ideal of moral development is really a fact of human develop- 
ment, but, he also claims cultural universality. He studied groups 
of children in the United States, Taiwan, Mexico, Turkey and Yucatan 
over a 15 year period and found that the moral development of the 
children in each of these cultures proceeded in accordance with the 
six stage theory. His research method consisted of presenting the 
child with a moral dilemma and then classifying the solution in terms 
of the theory. In each case the dilemma had to be a suitable one for 
the culture and the same children were retested in later years to 
obtain a longitudinal portrait of their moral development. The 
following dilemma was used for children of a Taiwanese Village: 

Aman and wife has just migrated from the high mountains. 
They started to farm, but there was no rain, and no crops 
grew. No one had enough food. The wife got sick, and finally 
she was close to dying from having no food, There was only 
one grocery store in the village, and the storekeeper charged 
avery high price for the food, The husband asked the store- 
keeper for some food for his wife, and said he would pay for 
it later. The storekeeper said, "No, I won't give you any food 
unless you pay first." The husband went to all the people in 
the village to ask for food, but no one had food to spare. So 
he got desperate, and broke into the store to steal food for 
his wife. 
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Should the husband have done that? Why ?2 

A stage two response, for example, was "He should steal the food 
for his wife, because if she dies he'll have to pay for her funeral and 
that costs a lot. "9 

Kohlberg's claim to have proved that there is a universal develop- 
ment of moral categories in individuals of all cultures is very ambi- 
tious from an empirical point of view. It confutes the prevailing 
and deep-seated presupposition of cultural relativism that character- 
izes Anthropology and most of the social science disciplines. Whether 
the theory is empirically established or not it is certainly extremely 
appealing from a philosophical point of view. It is consistent with 
Kantian philosophy, Dewey's developmental educational theory and 
the Piagetian psychological tradition. 

I should like to sketch some of the consequences of the theory of 
moral development in a number of philosophical areas, firstly, in 
educational theory. Lately some psychologists have enthusiastically 
maintained that behavior modification offers the best prospect for 
the solution of many of the most pressing problems of education. 4 
The general point of view is that: 

1. There is general agreement about desirable social behavior; 
and 2. The chief problem is the instrumental one of devising effec- 
tive techniques for establishing these behaviors in our children dur- 
ing the educational process, Behavior modification is supposed to be 
the answer to the instrumental problem. If we generously assume 
that these conditioning techniques which utilize positive reinforce- 
ment are fully effective or at least theoretically capable of full 
effectiveness the problems of education and society are solved--at 
least, in principal. We simply condition everyone to behave in the 
desirable ways. The concepts of conditioning and positive reinforce- 
ment are theoretically simple and identical, in principle, to the tech- 
niques that have been successfully used on laboratory animals. The 
big assumption of social theory here is that the society would be ideal 
if everyone were adequately conditioned or trained to behave correctly 
in all the socially important situations, i.e. be truthful, honest, law 
abiding, etc. All we have to do, it is implied, is to give the behavior 
modificationists the go-ahead and the major problems of society will 
be solved in a generation or two. Perhaps I overstate the ambitions 
of these theorists but I believe that I correctly indicate the direc- 
tion of their thought. § 

Assuming that most men in a given culture could agree about the 
desired patterns of behavior or the principles of morality--no easy 
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assumption, of course--what possibly could be wrong with using effec- 
tive conditioning techniques to establish these behaviors in all the 
individuals of the society? The theory of moral development shows 
us what is wrong. If this theory is correct there is a correct way to 
reach moral maturity, a way which specifies an ideal of humanity 
deeply rooted in the moral, religious and philosophical tradition. If 
Kohlberg is correct we are not talking merely of an ideal but a fact 
of human nature. The operative educational and social principle is 
that we should seek to realize our nature. It is not enough that we 
actually exhibit the correct behaviors to which we have been condi- 
tioned, by postulate, but that we exhibit the correct behaviors for 
the right kind of reasons, It is not enough to view human behavior 
from the outside as we would if we were the managers of Huxley's 
"Brave New World" or Skinner's "WaldenTwo." To be fully actualized 
human beings we must have gone through the stages of moral develop- 
ment and achieved full moral maturity--that is, an understanding of 
and commitment to personally accepted moral principles of logical 
comprehensiveness, universality and consistency. 

The theoretical trouble with behavior modification is that its prin- 
ciples are fixed in stage one of moral development, The behavior 
modification theorist cares nothing for the further stages of moral 
development, he wishes to take a short cut to the desired behavior 
itself. He takes pride in his theory for making do without appeal to 
"introspective" concepts of intention, will or rule-governed reason. 

A reasonable reply to these criticisms would be to admit that be- 
havior modification is limited to stage one, that of reward (or punish- 
ment) and emphasize its positive contribution to the start of moral 
development in the individual. Once the right behaviors are estab- 
lished in the child he may then proceed to rationalize or justify these 
in terms of thehigher stages, If the importance of the higher stages 
is acknowledged as necessary for the actualization of the’ human per- 
sonality then the behavior modification procedures are subordinated-- 
properly, Ishould say--to the philosophical theory of moral maturity. 
If the later stages are regarded as merely a rationalization in the 
Freudian sense then the view of the nature of man implicit in the 
"philosophy" is transparently shallow and inadequate. The inner con- 
sciousness, the reasons for which we do what we do, the moral sensa- 
tivities and convictions that are central to our conception of our- 
selves as persons are realities of human nature. In so far as the 
philosophy of behavior modification ignores these realities in the 
interest of establishing "correct behaviors" from the point of view 
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of social engineering it is totally inadequate asa theory of the nature 
of man. 

Our second attempt to apply the theory of moral development to 
an area of philosophical interest will be concerned with the concept 
of authority in social and political philosophy. Classical theorists in 
this area, like Thomas Hobbes, emphasize force or coercion as the 
key to political obligation. Ina state of nature men are subject to 
the force of others, each man seeking to maximize his own self in- 
terest. Hobbes describes this condition as a state of war which men 
seek to avoid by consenting to a social contract whereby they accept 
the authority of a sovereign who is to rule them effectively to pre- 
serve the peace. Authority is defined as "the right of doing any ac- 
tion" or as "legitimate use of force," The assumption is that the 
sovereign rightly, by virtue of the social contract, uses force to 
compel obedience to his commands, 

Hobbes essentially relies on the theoretically simple notion of 
power or force to explain how it is possible to control or influence 
people. Contemporary theorists like R. S, Peters prefer to empha- 
size the concept of authority which is distinguished from force or 
coercion because it involves some kind of recognition on the part of 
the subject that the person to whom he submits is "entitled" to 
obedience, The person to whom the subject submits holds "de jure" 
authority as an elected official like a governor or an appointed offi- 
cer whose duty is to enforce the law. Though the threat of coercion 
is part of the background most "law abiding" citizens accept the "de 
jure" authority of the police or the courts or the governor or the 
internal revenue service. They obey because they recognize the au- 
thority and no force or coercion is overtly necessary, 

Hanna Arendt states that "If authority is to be defined at all, 
then, it must be in contradistinction to both 'coercion' by force and 
persuasion through argument."© Persuasion by argument or an appeal 
to reason in general constitutes a third concept to account for how 
it is possible to influence or control people. The appeal to reason or 
argument has deep roots in the philosophical tradition defining a 
social ideal that is at best approximated by a small minority in any 
given society. One obeys the law according to this concept not out 
of fear of punishment for non-obedience, or because one recognizes 
the authority of those enforcing the law, but because the law makes 
sense and the rational individual accepts it. He obeys because he 
believes in the law, identifies with it, or has internalized it, so to 
speak, 
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Summing up these concepts of influence or control we can say, in 
general, that the "idealistic" tradition in philosophy--one thinks of 
Plato, Kant and Hagel--emphasizes reason or rational persuasion as 
the (ideal) way to get men to do things. The realistic tradition--one 
thinks of Epicurus, Hobbes and the 19th century jurist John L. Austin 
--emphasizes power or force as the only way to control people. The 
contemporary effort to develop authority as anintermediary concept 
between crude force and idealistic reason promises a social theory 
that synthesizes key elements of both extreme concepts, It is real- 
istic insofar as it includes a reference to sanctions and it provides, 
theoretically, for greater efficiency in law enforcement. If most 
citizens will accept the authority of the various governmental organs 
then the orderly conduct of social life is possible without conspicuous 
or undue exercise of force. The attainment of order without exces- 
sive force is at least a substantial move in the direction of the 
idealistic tradition. 

It is not my concern here to defend or advocate the superiority of 
the concept of authority as a basis for social theory. I merely wish 
to observe that the theory of moral development permits us to order 
the three concepts and their relations to one another in acomprehen- 
sive manner. Force or power corresponds to the preconventional 
level of moral development, stages one and two, where reward and 
punishment dominate. Authority corresponds to the conventional 
level, stages 3 and 4, where respect for others and the "law and 
order" orientation prevail. Reason or rational persuasion corresponds 
to the autonomous or principled level where ethical principles and a 
concern for justice and the welfare of the whole community are 
characteristic, 

I believe that the sociological facts about why people obey the law 
are--or will be found to be--consistent with the theory of moral 
development. Most people obey the law because they believe in "law 
and order," that is, they are in the conventional stage of moral de- 
velopment (stage 4), They accept authority and it is not necessary 
to invoke coercive sanctions against them. A smaller proportion of 
people operate at the autonomous or principled level (5 or 6) where 
reason dominates. The morally immature, a smaller proportion com- 
pared with those at the conventional level, very young children and 
criminals, for example, respond principally to force or coercion. 

The great theoretical advantage of the application of the theory 
of moral development to the problem of why men obey the laws is 
that it enables us toview three competing theories as mutually con- 
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sistent parts of a single comprehensive theory. Once we appreciate 
the range of moral development that is described by the theory it is 
clear that no one of the three competing theories, force, authority 
or reason, could possibly be adequate to account for the behavior of 
all men in a society. "Obviously"--one wants to say--the morally” 
immature, the socially primitive or the ignorant, etc., respond only 
to power or force. Equally obviously the intellectual and the highly 
educated respond to reasoned argument. The large majority of ordi- 
nary adult citizens respond to the authority of "law and order." The 
distribution of the three kinds of reasons for obeying the law corre- 
sponds to the developmental theory. The conflicts between the de- 
scriptive or realistic theory of force or power and the normative 
theory of rational acceptance of principles are comprehensively 
reconciled by the theory of moral development. 

The theory of legal obligation, the third philosophical issue to 
which I want to apply the theory of Moral Development is closely re- 
lated tothe concept of authority. H.L.A. Hart presents three com- 
peting theories. The first is that of John Austin which explains 
legal obligation as a "general habit of obedience to a person or per- 
sons not in a like habit of obedience to others."7 This kind of theory 
is closely related to Hobbes' conception of authority as the rightful 
use of force, These theorists stress coercion or its interfacing 
concept of obedience. The second theory of legal obligation is that 
ef Hans Kelsen which "seeing the inadequacies of (the Austin Theory) 
divorced the 'basic norm' of a legal system from any actual practice 
by misleadingly, characterizing it as a fundamental 'hypothesis' or 
"postulate' made by the jurist examining the system,"8 Kelsen's 
theory is positivistic, it is based on the body of existing law as 
written and considered to be independent of any kind of moral or 
natural law backing. The third theory of legal obligation claims that 
what is at the root of every legal system is "a general recognition of 
a rroral obligation to obey the law. . . ."? 

Hart rejects habit and obedience as a basis for legal obligation, 
arguing that its real basis lies in the more complex notion of social 
practice which involves established rules actually accepted by a social 
group. He also rejects Kelsen's positivism, arguing that his concep- 
tions of 'hypothesis' or 'axion', the 'validity' of which is 'assumed' or 
‘postulated' brings in "aset of quite inappropriate quasimathematical 
expressions, "10 

Hart rejects the third theory, that there is a general recognition 
of a moral obligation to obey the law, on the grounds that general 
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obedience of the law may be motivated by "fear, inertia, admiration 
of tradition, or long-sighted calculation of selfish interests as well 
as by recognition of moral obligation. mii 

I find Hart's reasons for rejecting the habit of obedience theory 
(Austin) and the positivistic theory (Kelsen) persuasive and convincing. 
He rejects the moral obligation theory reluctantly and clearly pre- 
fers it to the other two. Ishould like to argue that if one introduces 
the theory of moral development tothe discussion Hart's arguments 
against the moral obligation theory are effectively countered. The 
developmental theory comprehends the range of immature reasons 
for legal obligation. 'Fear' is a stage one reason, ‘admiration of 
tradition' or 'inertia' is something like stages three or four, and 
‘calculation cf selfish interests' is asophisticated two, Recognition 
of moral obligation is clearly stage six, The point is that the range 
of reasons for obeying the law is comprehensively described by the 
six stage theory of moral development. 

I£ moral obligation is understood narrowly in terms of stages five 
or six as either utilitarian ethics or principled morality it is inade- 
quate to account for legal obligation. But if moral obligation is 
understood in terms of the full developmental theory which compre-. 
hends the earlier stages of reward-punishment, selfish interest, 
respect for others and the "law and order" orientation, it serves as 
an adequate theoretical backing for the concept of legal obligation. 
All the reasons for which we obey the laws have a place in the theory 
of moral development. Some laws, such as those against murder and 
assault, are directly supported by stage six morality. Other laws, 
less obviously "moral" in the ordinary sense, like the detailed pro- 
visions of the personal income tax laws, are justified by stage five 
utilitarian ethics, There are always a number of laws in any com- 
munity that are difficult to rationally justify but which are accepted 
as traditional or long-standing rules of the community. These are 
the stage four laws of the "law and order" orientation. Many other 
laws are obeyed out of direct fear of apprehension, like some un- 
reasonable conservative automobile traffic regulations. So, though 
the full range of reasons for obeying the laws are for the most part 
something less than "moral" in the ordinary sense of the term they 
may be understood in terms of the theory of moral development 
which serves as a substantive theoretical backing to the concept of 
legal obligation. 

I have attempted to illustrate the fruitfulness of Lawrence Kohl- 
berg's theory of moral development in the areas of the philosophy of 
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psychology and of social and political philosophy, It is my belief that 
this theory will be found to be fruitful in many other areas relating 
to the theory of the social or behavioral sciences. 


Robert L. Armstrong 
The University of West Florida 
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FEINBERG ON ABSOLUTE LEGAL RIGHTS 
Gene G. James 


I 


Are there any absolute legal rights if by this term is meant rights 
which are exceptionless and unconditional? Joel Feinberg has argued 
that if we distinguish between the scope of a right and its degree of 
incumbency within that scope, then there are such rights. He main- 
tains, e.g., that although such rights as freedom of speech and free- 
dom of assembly could not be absolute in the sense that everyone 
could have the right to say anything at any place or time, "that is no 
reason why these rights, as qualified by exceptive clauses, cannot be 
absolute in the sense of laying unconditionally incumbent duties of 
respect and enforcement upon the courts. "1 "A rule with exceptive 
clauses," he remarks, "may itself have no exceptions" (p. 80). He 
also maintains that once the courts pronounce a right to be an abso- 
lute right, it is nclonger permissible for them to weigh the infringe- 
ment of that right against other interests, "It is simply not open to 
courts to balance a clearly defined and acknowledged right against 
any interests, even those in public safety and public welfare" (p. 81). 
This presupposes, of course, a legal system with "reasonably settled 
boundary lines," so that "each right, no matter how vague at its 
boundaries . . . , has a central core of clear and certain cases that 
are (unless resort is made toconstitutional amendment) permanently 
and unconditionally established" (p. 81). Feinberg concedes that there 
might be situations in which it would be justifiable to infringe on 
such rights, e.g., to suspend trial by jury, but he denies that it 
could ever be legally justifiable to doso, "A justified violation of 
another's legal rights is still a violation of his rights, which one can 
never have a legal right todo" (p. 82) * 
The major argument which he gives for accepting the doctrine of 
absolute legal rights is that 
a guaranteed right, "absolute"! within its established 
sphere, adds something of great importance to a liberty, or 
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a "mere privilege," ora "right" that is vulnerable to over- 

turning by interest-balancing procedures. ... When the 
government grants me a "right" that is vulnerable to interest- 
balancing tests even at its core, it tells me, in effect, that 
I may do X and others may not interfere, but that this per- 
mission cum protection does not apply whenever the state 
finds it useful to withdraw it, without prior warning, ina 
given case. . . . Such a right begins to resemble a so-called 
prima-facie right in that its exceptive clause is virtually 
unspecified and unlimited. It is only a small parody to inter- 
pret the prima-facie right as permission to do anything ex- 
cept what one shouldn't, and to interpret the nonabsolute 
"right" as permission to do anything for which permission is 
not subsequently withdrawn, These are hardly "rights" that 
one can stand upon, demand, fight for, or treasure. They 
are "rights" that make men humble, not claims that make 
men bold. (pp. 82-83), 

Although I agree with the sentiment expressed in the last remark 
and wish that there were absolute legal rights, I shall argue that 
there are no such rights. I try to show this by establishing (1) there 
is no hard and fast distinction between legal rights and legal privi- 
leges as Feinberg maintains, (2) Feinberg has not adequately specified 
what he means by an unconditional right, (3) he has confused charac- 
teristics of an ideal legal system with those of actual legal systems, 
and (4) any plausibility his theory does have comes about because he 
fails to adequately distinguish legal and moral rights. To establish 
these points I must first sketch in greater detail the assumptions 
and premises on which his argument rests. Since the major argument 
which he gives for accepting the doctrine of absolute rights is that 
if there were no such rights there would be no distinction between 
having the legal right to do something and merely having the legal 
privilege to do it, I begin by stating his distinction between legal 
rights and legal privileges. 


II 


What is a legal privilege? In its broadest sense the term "legal 
privilege" seems to be synonymous with the term "legal liberty." 
To say that someone is privileged in this sense is to say that he is 
permitted to do something by some set of rules. However, the term 
is also used in anarrower way to refer to liberties which some people 
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have but others do not. For example, employees of a state govern- 
ment may have the privilege to purchase insurance which other people 
cannot buy. Since having a privilege of this type is usually a benefit, 
the term "privilege" is defined in Black's Law Dictionary as "a par- 
ticular and peculiar benefit or advantage enjoyed by a person or group 
beyond the common advantage of other citizens . . . an exceptional 
or extraordinary power or exemption" (quoted by Feinberg, p. 56). It 
is in this sense that we speak of the privileges which accompany a 
particular job or office. 

To have a legal right, on the other hand, according to Feinberg, is 
not just to be permitted by certain rules to do something, or to 
derive benefit from doing it; it is for others to have a legal obliga-. 
tion to not prevent, or to assist, one in doing that thing. Thus, he 
describes a legal right as 

. aclaim to performance, either action or forbearance 
as the case may be, usually against other private persons. It 
is also a claim against the state to recognition and enforce- 
ment. (p. 58) 

Since to have a legal right is to have a claim, Feinberg believes 
that the nature of rights can be clarified further by examining the 
nature of claiming. We need to distinguish, he maintains, claiming 
that, making a claim to, and having a claim. Claiming that, in the 
sense of claiming that something is or is not the case, may be said 
to be propositional claiming. Making a claim, as when one makes a 
legal claim to property, may be said to be performative claiming. 
To make a legal claim in the performative sense may be either "to 
exercise rights one already has by presenting title" or may be to 
"apply for the title itself by showing that one has satisfied condi- 
tions specified by a rule for the ownership of title" (pp. 64-65). To 
have aclaim "consists in being in a position to claim in the performa- 
tive sense" (p. 65). Since having a claim is being in a position to 
claim," one might have a claim without ever claimjng that to which 
one is entitled, or without ever knowing that one has the claim" (p. 68). 
Because people may have some, but not enough, evidence to back up 
their claims "having a claim to X is not (yet) the same as having a 
right to X, but is rather having a case, consisting of relevant rea- 
sons of at least minimal plausibility, that one has a right to X" 
(p. 66). To in fact have a legal right to something, rather than to 
just claim that one has a right, is to have a valid claim. 

I prefer to define rights as valid claims rather than justi- 
fied ones, because I suspect that justification is too broad a 
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qualification. "Validity," as I understand it, is justification 
within a system of rules, A man has a legal right when the 
official recognition of his claim (as valid) is called for by the 
governing rules. (p. 67) 

Since to have a claim is merely to have evidence that one has a 
right, legal systems can tolerate conflicting claims without disrup- 
tion. But, since to have a right is to have a claim "called for" by 
the governing rules, legal systems cannot tolerate conflicting rights 
without disruption. To avoid conflicts of rights, courts must re- 
define the boundaries of conflicting claims, "either by writing ex- 
press exceptive clauses into the claims to make them mutually con- 
sistent, or (more commonly) by 'finding' such clauses implicit in the 
rules that conferred the rights on the contending parties" (p. 72). 

Because conflict must often be settled after the fact, rather than 
prevented in advance, some thinkers have concluded that all legal 
rig hts are provisional in nature. According to this theory, to have a 
i 1right is to have only a presumptive or prima-facie right which 
rn + be withdrawn in a given situation. "What cannot be overturned, 
un chis view, is possession of the prima-facie right as such, One 
continues to have a claim, no matter what happens; no one can take 
that away. The validity of the claim, however, comes and goes with 
the changing circumstances" (p. 74). It is primarily this theory which 
Feinberg hopes to refute in maintaining that there are absolute legal 
rights. Claims, he argues, can vary in validity, but rights cannot. 
"In respect to their validity all genuine rights are equal" (p. 74). 

Although he rejects the view that all legal rights are prima-facie, 
Feinberg does not deny "the fact upon which the theory of prima- 
facie rights is based, namely, the apparent impossibility in a world 
full of conflict of treating any right as an unconditional guarantee" 
(p. 74). The proper way to deal with the problem posed by this fact, 
he maintains, "is to take seriously the distinction between recogni- 
tion and enforcement. The state's promise of enforcement to any 
given rightholder cannot be totally unconditional, but perhaps its 
recognition of the validity of rightholders' claims can be totally un- 
conditional" (p. 74). The strength of this analysis, he believes, is 
that it does not suggest, as the opposing analysis suggests, that 
rights are "something that one has only at specific moments, only 
to lose, regain, and lose again as circumstances shift" (p. 75). To 
the contrary: 

Rights are themselves property, things we own, and from 
which we may not even temporarily be dispossessed. Perhaps 
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in some circumstances rights may be rightfully infringed, 
but that is quite different from their being taken away and 
then returned, (p. 75) 

Feinberg admits that: 

It may seem paradoxical to say that it can sometimes be 
right not to give a man his due (what he deserves or has a 
right to), for that is to say that it can be right to treat a 
man unjustly. But that, in fact, is precisely the final moral 
of the rejection of the theory of prima-facie rights. The 
realm of justice isnot the whole of morality, andeven within 
its spacious domain, certified injustice is unavoidable. This 
is an unpleasant fact of life. ... To deny that a rightly 
violated right could have been a real right at all is to deny 
this fact of life, and to do so in a way that can only encour- 
age injustice. (p. 75) 


Ill 


What, if any, are the advantages of Feinberg's analysis over the 
theory of prima-facie rights? According to him, if one accepts the 
theory of prima-facie rights, then to have a right is to have only a 


presumptive right which may be withdrawn in a given situation. One 
continues to have a claim, according to this theory, but the validity 
of the claim comes and goes with changing circumstances, This kind 
of talk is misleading, he believes, because it implies that rights are 
something one may have only to lose and regain as circumstances 
shift. He maintains, to the contrary, that rights donot vary in 
validity. One may have to deny a man his rights, but that is not to 
deny that he has rights. A rightly violated right is still a right, not 
a merely prima-facie right. 

What difference does it make to tell aman whose rights have been 
violated that he still has the right, that it is not just a prima-facie 
right? None whatsoever so far as I can see, What difference does it 
make to describe legal claims as prima-facie rights rather than de- 
scribing them simply as claims? None whatsoever so far as I can see, 
unless describing them in the former way somehow leads to their 
being violated more often, Feinberg suggests that this is the case, 
but I find no evidence that it is. To the contrary, his claim that "it 
can sometimes be right not to give a man his due (what he deserves 
or has a right to). . . that it can be right to treat a man unjustly" 
if accepted, it seems to me, could lead to rights being violated more 
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often than they are. Feinberg admits that it "may seem paradoxical" 
toclaim that it can be right to violate a person's rights, but believes 
that it is simply an "unpleasant fact of life," that even within the 
realm of justice, "certified injustice is unavoidable." If this were 
so, it would seem that such rights could not be (in the words of Fein- 
berg quoted earlier) rights which "one can stand upon, demand, fight 
for, or treasure." It is far more preferable, in my opinion, when 
the courts are forced to override an individual's claim, to say that 
although the individual had a prima-facie right, conflict with other 
prima-facie rights prevented his claim from being an actual right, 
for there is not necessarily any injustice involved in this procedure. 
To the contrary, the purpose in describing the individual's claims as 
only prima-facie rights is to set limits to his claims in the interest 
of justice--i.e., in the interest of making them consistent with 
other people's claims. 

How does Feinberg, who maintains that there are absolute legal 
rights, come to maintain that it can be right to treat a man unjustly 
by not giving him what he has a right to? (A question analagous to 
the question 'What is a nice girl like you doing in a place like this ?') 
The answer to this question, I believe, is that he has failed to suffi- 
ciently appreciate the fact which he cites as the basis for the theory 
of prima-facie rights, viz., "the apparent impossibility in a world 
full of conflict of treating any right as an unconditional guarantee, " 
One cannot consistently hold this to be a fact and simultaneously 
maintain that there can be legal rights which are exceptionless and 
unconditional. 

In the remarks quoted at the beginning of the paper Feinberg states 
that an absolute right is one that lays "unconditionally incumbent 
duties of respect and enforcement upon the courts,"and argues that 
if a person has such a right, then it is not open to the courts to 
balance infringement of that right against any interest--even those 
of public safety and welfare. Yet, in the remarks quoted in section 
II, he contends that the way to deal with the fact that rights cannot 
be unconditional guarantees, "is to take seriously the distinction be- 
tween recognition and enforcement." To take this distinction seri- 
ously, however, is to maintain the position which he attributes to 
those who hold the theory of prima-facie rights, viz., that the only 
"absolute" right one has is the right to be heard. Or as Feinberg 
puts it above: "What cannot be overturned, on this view, is posses- 
sion of the prima-facie right as such. One continues to have a claim, 
no matter what happens; no one can take that away," 
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Feinberg maintains that acceptance of this position undermines 
the distinction between legal rights and legal privileges by reducing 
all rights to the level of mere privileges. This would be disastrous 
because "what distinguishes a privilege in this sense is its lack of 
guarantee, It is the basis of no correlative state duty, and can be 
withheld or withdrawn by the state at its pleasure" (p. 57). This 
argument is inadequate, in my opinion, because Feinberg fails to 
take sufficient account of the extent to which rights and privileges 
are interrelated. As he himself points out: 

Most protective rules are formulated interms of rights and 
duties, but exceptions are put in the language of "privilege," 
so that privileges are "particular" and "peculiar," the result 
of special circumstances not included in the rationale of the 
rules. For example, consent is a form of privilege which al- 
lows one to have sexual intercourse without committing rape, 
or to utter false and damaging remarks without committing 
slander, or to walk on another's land without committing 
trespass. Police officers, in virtue of their office, can lock 
up persons without committing false imprisonment. (p. 57) 
The most common definition of a privilege, therefore, according to 
Feinberg is "a license to invade another's right" (p. 57). 

If to have a privilege is to have license to invade another's right, 
then it would seem that other people would have an obligation not to 
interfere with one's license to do that thing. It would also seem 
that the state would have an obligation to see that other people did 
not interfere with one's doing that thing. Moreover, this would seem 
to be true even if the privilege one had were a "mere" privilege such 
as the privilege of a state employee to buy insurance. Nor could the 
state revoke one's privilege at its pleasure. It could not, e.g., re- 
voke my privilege to buy insurance without also revoking yours, if 
there were no relevant differences in our situations. The difference 
between rights and privileges cannot be as Feinberg holds, therefore, 
that one is the basis of state duties and the other is not. Suppose, 
however, that Feinberg were to reply that all this is perfectly true, 
but there are, nevertheless, certain rights and privileges which 
states ought to grant their citizens and which it would be wrong for 
them to withdraw. I quite agree, But we are now no longer talking 
about differences between legal rights and legal privileges or about 
legal obligations; we are talking about moral rights and moral obliga- 
tions. Although it is conceivable that there could be legal systems 
which did not incorporate moral rights as legal rights, an ideal legal 
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system would incorporate all moral rights as legal rights also. Even 
if one had such an ideal legal system, however, so long as the inter- 
ests of mankind conflict, it would be impossible to ;uarantee en- 
forcement of a given right in an unqualified manner in a particular 
situation. Thus not only respect for rights, but principles of justice 
are required for an ideal legal system. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MY TEACHING STYLE 
David Finkelhor 


How much structure should I, the leader, provide to a group experi- 
ence? That is a question Iam constantly struggling with. Like all 
things, it depends of course on the goals of the group, on the needs 
of the group m-mbers, and on my own needs, since I have to find a 
style of leadir., that flows out of me comfortably. I would like to 
set down here some notes on my own leadership style, and how I have 
come to look at the problem of providing structure for the groups 
I lead. 

I am acollege teacher and my groups are classroom groups) specifi- 
cally, in an undergraduate social work program). I lead a group of 
students all of whom are engaged in field work, and the function of 
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this group is to give mutual support, to share common problems, and 
discuss issues related to helping people. I lead another group with 
somewhat more introspective goals. Called Self-Assessment, this 
course tries to promote personal change by allowing students to share 
and understand facets of their family situations and personal lives. 
These groups are small, meet once or twice a week for one or two 
school semesters. They both have a subject matter, a theme ora 
content focus, but both have the important objective of trying to 
promote self-awareness, personal.change and interpersonal encounter. 

The kind of group situation I will be talking about is a teaching 
situation, to some extent, as well as a learning situation. That is, 
the leader and the group have some particular content, which will 
occupy an important position in the interaction to take place. To 
some extent, how important a leader feels this content is will de- 
termine how much structure he provides. But it is also a situation 
where the needs and growth of students are of paramount impor- 
tance, perhaps more important than the content itself. Carl Rogers 
labeled this situation "student-centered" teaching. 

I was reading over a section in Carl Rogers' book On Becoming A 
Person that deals with teaching, and it set me off thinking about 
some of my own teaching assumptions. I was not at all satisfied 
with Rogers' approach. Rogers' idea in teaching, as in his approach 
‘ to therapy, is very non-directive. He refuses to lay out a precon- 
ceived format or syllabus to students, or to lecture or to tell them 
what they ought to know. He sees his role as a facilitator or as a 
resource person. And he seems to put a lot of stock in the idea that 
the students getting together to figure out what they want to learn 
is probably the most "educational" experience they could have. Rogers 
inshort refuses to provide structure either to the long-term course 
goals, or to the day-to-day group proceedings. 

There's alot about the student-centered approach to teaching that 
Ican buy. The preference for learning from discovery rather than 
learning from mechanical incorporation seems completely right to 
me. When the students are searching for an answer to a question 
they are asking, they are hungry; they find health food answers, not 
candy bars. When the instructor always defines the situation the 
students never get achance to feel their own intellectual oats. They 
never find out what questions are important to them, even. They 
are constantly experiencing themselves in an alien culture whose 
message to them is their own stupidity. Rogers' approach gives the 
obstacles tolearning aplace in the limelight just as big as the things 
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to be learned. He does this not just as a way of evading the thorns 
to get to the fruit, but out of a belief that learning about how to 
learn is the most important learning, anyway. Students are focussed 
on their own experience, their feelings, and their personal relation 
to the group and to the theme at hand. 

But how tocreate this learning environment? In his course, Rogers 
does it with a radical destructuring of the class situation. He plays 
possum, lies low, refuses to act like a teacher. In effect, he makes 
his refusal to lead the fundamental fact. I have never been comfort- 
able with this approach and I have doubts that it is the best way to 
promote real student autonomy. 

But I know that how much structure and what kind I | provide are key 
factors in the problem of developing student autonomy. It is a con- 
stant dilemma for me; when am Idoing too much, when am I doing too 
little; is it the wrong kind of structure, the right kind of structure. 
I hate the feeling when everyone is restless and nothing seems to be 
catching fire. I also hate the feeling when I charge in with my own 
agenda, and everyone breathes a sign of relief. lam prepared to 
admit this is my own neurosis--an unwillingness to risk letting ten- 
sion build to the point where the group takes over. But there are a 
few consistent dilemmas tothe unstructured approach that make me 
feel it is inefficient at getting where I would like to go. 

My students get very anxious when I do not provide structure. That 
is the normal course of events as I understand unstructured ap- 
proaches, and in fact, the Learning Moment comes at the point where 
this anxiety is translated into some new behavior. But my groups are 
very good at finding what I consider to be very regressive solutions 
to the problems presented by unstructured teaching. There are two 
predominant ones I can think of. The first involves tacitly nomi- 
nating one or two students to carry the burden of the course, by 
their quasi-private dialogues with the instructor, or by their compe- 
tition with one another, or by their haranguing and manipulating. 
These students eliminate the need for the class to take responsi- 
bility. The rest are bored; but they are safe. 

The alternative, sometimes complementary approach, is to re- 
gress into a kind of silent negativism. Underneath they have anger 
and complaints about me, and the anger is more comfortable also 
than the responsibility. Anger leads toguilt and a vicious cycle where 
the class can quickly become unbearable for all concerned. 

' Of course, in theory an instructor should be able to unmask regres- 
sive group solutions. But in practice such an endeavor can easily 
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occupy a whole course, and even then without success. Learning how 
groups and individuals avoid taking responsibility can be a valuable 
thing to learn, but I find it repetitive and boring, especially when I 
have other more exciting issues on my mind. 

My style of teaching is some kind of middle road between directive 
and non-directive. The ultimate goal is for students to take respon- 
sibility for what goes on. The actual process is that I take most of 
it. But I take a little bit less than they would like. And I take what- 
ever opportunities arise to stick them with it. 

Beginnings are very important to me. I do the most stage manag- 
ing at the beginning. Somehow I imagine students are least able to 
handle the anxiety of structurelessness at the beginning. So that's 
when I am the strongest. I also happen to believe that a lot of pat- 
terns get set up very early. I make it my business to take a hand in 
seeing how those patterns get established. True, students don't 
learn how to set up those patterns on their own quite so much. But 
sometimes you get to go back and point out your own handiwork to 
them. 

What doldo at the beginning? Well, basically I try to use the force 
of my own participation to set the group up as close to the actual 
kind of group that I think would exist if the group were taking re- 
sponsibility for itself. Such an approach is fraught with contradic- 
tions, but I think it can work. I try to set up a style of work; I try 
to create an emotional tone; and Itry tobreak up possible regressive 
solutions that I sense are in the offing. Let me be more specific. 

Style of work: what I do here is to make sure students know we 
have some general tasks to accomplish. I also make sure they know 
that work on the tasks is co-operative. We talk to one another. We 
share ideas, Itake actual content focus off myself whenever possible. 

Emotional tone: I try to create an atmosphere of acceptance and 
trust. People's contributions are valued. I show interest, and follow 
up statements with questions and authentic reactions. Asking ques- 
tions is important. I try to withhold in myself and in other people 
judgemental attitudes. And I try to legitimate any uncomfortable 
feelings I notice or suspect other people are feeling. It is OK, I say, 
to feel shy or awkward or confused or to express doubts. These move 
us along our way every bit as well as self-assured contributions. 

Regressive solutions: I send out negative messages too, heading 
off what have appeared to me to be some very common pitfalls in 
the early stages of non-traditional courses. Some few students need 
to have limits placed on them, for example. Their anxiety or ex- 
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huberance can lead them into a trampling of the norms of mutuality 
the group is trying to develop. I hold them back. "Thank you, John, 
you seem to know a lot about this, but I would also like to give some 
others a chance... ." 

There are students at the other extreme, who when they see any 
responsibility heading their way duck for cover. I take a lot of time 
at the beginning to create a norm of full participation that will not 
allow the quiet students their normal self-repeated rationales for 
non-participation. 

Finally, I try to limit the depth of risk-taking and self-disclosure 
at early meetings. This particular student may be heading off into 
exactly the direction I would like to see the course go. But if this 
student gets out too far ahead of the group, two dangerous things 
can happen. The rest of the group panics as this student seems to 
break so easily through all the hesitations they themselves are feel- 
ing. And the student out in front turns around, notices the ambiva- 
lence or shock, senses the agony he has caused the others, and starts 
to flounder. One episode like that, and it may be a long time before 
anyone also sets out along that particular path. 

How to communicate all these things without completely taking 
over? Some of the messages just come out straight. "In this group, 
everybody's contribution will be important." I repeat a lot of these 
homilies, but I do not know how effective they are. Students have 
been burned by double-talking teachers too often. Most of these 
messages I model. I want students to be supportive of one another, 
so I am supportive of them. I want them to take risks, so I take 
risks. I want them to reveal personal material, so I reveal personal 
material, This does wonders in helping them to set up a good rela- 
tionship with me. The atmosphere between me and them is great. 
But affecting the relationship among themselves is another story. 
All these fancy behaviors are fine, but this dude putting on the show 
is the instructor, and that symbol instructor may just put enough of 
a distance between me and them, that the students cannot identify 
enough with me to appropriate the behavior for their own. 

Iwant students to ask one another questions, togive support to one 
another, to elicit feelings and feedback from one another. This kind 
of behavior is very difficult to produce because even though I model 
it, they may not sense their own ability to replicate it among one 
another. So I take some further steps. I can heap on the positive 
reinforcement when they do it. And I can coax them to doit. "Why 
don't you ask Rachel how she felt when she was reporting this, Harry?" 
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But when they do it at my prompting it's not the same. Students 
want to know if other students like them enough to share their ques- 
tions and reactions spontaneously with them. The fact that they have 
to wait until my prompting to react has often already conveyed the 
message: nobody cares. . . except the teacher, and that's his job. 

So what have I accomplished with all this? Basically, I am trying 
to leapfrog over some of the basic dilemmas that confront unstruc- 
tured groups early in their experience. I am trying to cut out some 
of the anxiety of this phase, by providing some prepackaged solutions, 
atemplate for group functioning. I hope that after the early sessions 
students find themselves in a place, surrounded by healthy and posi- 
tive group norms, where they can begin to appropriate some of my 
functions for themselves. And it does happen. Individual students 
begin to test out leadership functions, then check back to see how 
the group is reacting. If they get positive signals, on they go. 

It is a crucial phase for me. Ihave to be willing to give up func- 
tions I have been playing. Interference from me can easily be inter- 
preted as asignal that inspite of what I say, I donot want the fledg- 
lings to displace me and my functions. Some of the functions get 
transmitted more easily than others. I have had much more success 
at getting students toappropriate my emotional supportive functions 
and my group maintenance functions, thanI have my content-present- 
ing and decision-making functions. What I mean is, students find it 
easier to start being appreciative of one another and drawing each 
other into discussions, than they do to start taking large responsi- 
bility for the topics we discuss and the procedures we follow. This 
latter is the more traditional property of us intellectual-capitalists, 
maybe that's why. 

Still the method doesn't always work. I spend a lot of time wonder- 
ing why. I know I'm not omnipotent, that there are many factors in 
a group's chemistry I cannot control, or affect. But I do see some 
obvious contradictions in the methods Iuse. Are they the culprits? 

As the rational implies, I do take over too many important func- 
tions in the group from the very beginning. Many of them get left in 
my lap to the very end. I can try to pawn them off on others, when 
the moment seems right, but sometimes there's just nobody else in 
the market. The group norm has it that I'll do it if nobody else will, 
and I have a hard time just stopping. Moreover, due to my early 
phase gymnastics, an awful lot of student-to-instructor interaction 
gets established as a rule. To do my modeling, I end up intervening 
a lot. It keeps much of the group relating to me like spokes on a 
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wheel to the hub, less frequently around the rim to one another. 
Also, in the course of my leapfrogging, there are a lot of learning 
opportunities that go down the drain. For example, if I take respon- 
sibility for restraining the class monopolist, other class members 
never learn how to take on that responsibility. On the other hand, 
the monopolist gets restrained, so other things are able to happen. 

Finally, I put students into a conflict between responding to the 
norms I am hawking, and responding to the norms they imagine that 
their classmates are really committed to. In early sessions of the 
course, I come on as very interested and accepting. But in spite of 
the great attractiveness of my invitation, many students hold back 
because they are not sure that my invitation is really an invitation 
of the whole group. Some subtle cue has to take place, some critical 
mass reached, before the norm is really established. On some level 
I am misleading them. I tell them that the water is safe before it 
really is. They do not yet know whether their classmates will be as 
interested and accepting as I am. 

Perhaps this is the basic sticking point, and it applies to all teach- 
ing methods, non-directive, student-centered or what have you. In 
the class situation, students have a basic mistrust of one another. 
They are afraid of being judged by the others, afraid of being con- 
trolled by the others and afraid of being faced by any uncomfortable 
confrontation with other class members. This fear will easily drive 
them back into the protective custody of the instructor, a boring 
fate they would rather endure ahundred times than face the judgment 
of their peers. 

The leader can be directive in pushing for good group norms. Or 
the leader can be self-effacing. But in neither case does the leader 
have major influence over the nature of the interrelationships that 
develop among members. Removal of the leader role does put an 
immediate spotlight on intermember relations, as power struggles, 
and bids for approval come immediately to the fore. But if the group 
insists onavoiding a co-operative resolution of these issues, paraly- 
sis can develop in either case. 

I organize a lot of the complicated things I do in a class around one 
issue: risk-taking. Most of the things I have talked about so far can 
be subsumed into that category. Students are used to passivity. I 
have been talking about seducing them by one means or another into 
subscribing to a more participative style, into taking responsibility 
for things that happen in class, into supporting healthy group norms. 
Each step along the way is a risk. 
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A lot of the feel I have for a class, for what is going on, has to do 
with the pace and cadence of risk-taking and for the types and styles 
of risk-taking. A safe class is a dull class. But risk-taking has 
funny cycles. I have some general observations about the management 
of risk-taking to promote class development. 

For example, something I have already illustrated: it usually is 
bad when one class member takes risks far beyond what his or her 
other classmates are willing to take. The precedent is upsetting, 
and the perpetrator often gets stranded on a limb. On the other 
hand, awhole positive cycle of class development can take place when 
one, more self-confident class member embarks on a new path that 
other class members can hesitantly follow in their own time. The 
instructor can play an important role in knowing when to encourage 
an eager beaver and when to restrain him or her, depending on the 
readiness of the class to accept or reject the possibility of this new 
risk-taking. 

An instructor must also sense the difference between the pioneer 
who is really risking and one who is rather exhibiting sophisticated 
but standard behavior in which he or she feels on very safe ground. 
The class can perceive the difference. If they feel that this person 
is really not risking anything, there will be no sense of new possibil- 
ities. They must feel enough of a kinship between themselves and 
the person who risked to believe that the fact of a successful out- 
come for this person implies strongly the probability of a success- 
ful outcome for them. 

One strategy I use is to focus on what I call "middle level" leader- 
ship. Within any group there are usually the few outspoken or confi- 
dent ones who take risks easily, and a usually larger group of timid 
members.: Fairly early in the game, I try to identify two or three 
group members who do have a capacity for risk-taking, but who are 
somewhat unsure of themselves, tentative about their roles, and 
willing in early stages to relinquish the floor to the more confident 
leaders. Cultivating and giving special support to these group mem- 
bers can have special payoffs. When they emerge and take a risk, 
they usually have the whole group along with them, and their emer- 
gence can often be the trigger for a whole new stage of group devel- 
opment, new themes and new sense of cohesiveness. 

This is the usual pattern. One student risks. She may reveal 
something about herself. She may accept the class focus on herself 
for a discussion. She may express an unpopular opinion. She may 
give another student in class some feedback. If students sense that 
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some positive result has come to that student as a result of risking, 
others may imitate her. After some crucial number of people in the 
class have imitated, the behavior becomes established in the group 
repertoire. Other students may never display it, but it is established 
and focus turns to a new round of risk-taking around a new issue. 

If the student risks and fails, serious problems may arise. Often 
times students sabotage their own efforts, such as agreeing to make 
a presentation and then doing it in a self-conscious and inappropriate 
way that conveys an enormous sense of pain and embarrassment to 
other class members. Sometimes students will be shot down by other 
students, who criticize their new behavior or who by their silence and 
lack of response convey to the risking student a sense that he or she 
stepped beyond some kind of permissible bounds. 

Speedy intervention by the instructor may be important here. Be- 
sides giving support to the student who took the risk, the instructor 
may also want to take the sting of failure out of the situation so 
that possibility still exists for another attempt to move in this di- 
rection at a later time. The instructor may want to make an inter- 
pretation as to why the risking failed, so that students see that it 
may be anxiety about risking rather than incompetence or inappro- 
priateness or hostility that was to blame. "I am very moved by your 
story, Morton, I wonder whether other class members are having a 
hard time knowing how to respond... ." 

Finding the right kind of risks for a particular student or a par- 
ticular group of students is another important concern for an in- 
structor. In classroom situations, I find many students who have 
been completely shell-shocked by the academic culture to the point 
where risks involving expressing intellectual points of view are com- 
pletely out of the question. Formulating abstract ideas is a par- 
ticularly advanced form of risk-taking in most classes I have known, 
and I usually think it is important to lead up to it by allowing the 
students the opportunity to take risks in easier areas. 

Risk-taking does several self-propelling things. It sets up a group 
feeling of closeness. It creates a willingness to take future risks. 
And it gives students an emotional stake in the group. Having risked 
and succeeded, a student will stay tuned in and look for new oppor- 
tunities to take new risks. Students who are tuned out of a class 
situation are students who can see no possibility of perhaps reward- 
ing risk-taking in their immediate situation. All options are either 
too trivial or too dangerous. (In fact, it might even be possible to 
view resistant and non-cooperative class behavior as one form of 
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risk-taking in closed situations with some chance of success, i.e., 
"There's a good chance I can challenge the instructor and get away 
with it. ") 

In my classes, a lot of the risk-taking revolves around self-disclo- 
sure. This is a form of risk-taking where the possibility of contra- 
diction by other class members is slight, compared to articulating 
intellectual ideas, because a person is the only possible reporter on 
his own experience. The main risk is that other class members will 
see their revelation as inappropriate or will think less of them be- 
cause of the problem revealed. 

Healthy self-disclosure needs to be regulated somewhat. Students 
need to find the right level of disclosure, where a risk exists, but 
where the risk is not so heavy that they are intimidated or where 
once they have disclosed they find that they are ashamed. The area 
of legitimate disclosure needs to be broad enough and variable enough 
that students can pitch their own level of disclosure for the level of 
comfort they feel. Thus I would be less likely at early stages ina 
group to ask aclass totalk about their most serious family problem. 
Rather I would ask them to indicate some things about their family 
they would like to improve. Here they have some choice in the depth 
of disclosure they wish to make. 

In my field work class, Itry to use self-disclosure in the same way 
I do in my Self-Assessment course, but with somewhat less success. 
The area I define as relevant for self-disclosure is that involving 
feelings and experiences related to one's field work. I try to build 
up the ability of class members to disclose problems, starting with 
fairly commonly accepted ones to deeper and more individual prob- 
lems that may involve fundamental questions about one's own compe- 
tence, 

For areason I donot understand, I find that disclosures about one's 
field work are harder to make than disclosures about one's family. 
It may be that students sense they are to be evaluated on their pro- 
ject and not on their family. Or it may be that a generally shared 
student subculture admits discussion of family problems, but not 
something as risky as questions related to one's competence in this 
area of career choice. I do not know the answer to this question, but 
I feel it may contain some very interesting revelations on the nature 
of classroom risk-taking. 

As a conclusion to this article, I would like to confess to a confu- 
sion in my mind that perhaps I should have broached earlier. I have 
tried here toenumerate some of the strategic questions that effect 
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the kind of role I choose to play in my classroom group situations. 
Yet I have felt entrapped in a no-man's land, where I have wondered 
to whom I have been speaking. 

If I judge what I have been talking about here by the standards of 
what I have read of the literature on leading personal growth, en- 
counter or therapy groups, my concerns seem very over-manipulative 
and smacking of the need to keep in too close control. If I judge what 
I have been talking about from the more traditional context concerns 
of classroom instructors, my pre-occupation with group development, 
risking, group norms seems very overblown. 

The kind of group situation I have been referring to here on the 
basis of my own experience is a group situation with some specific 
content focus, but in acontext that is really trying to accommodate 
to individual student's experience and learning needs. It's a format 
I encounter more and more in teaching situations, at conference, at 
seminars, especially in education and the helping professions. So far 
as I know, it is a form without a name and without any literature. I 
would like to see some things develop in this area, and I hope that 
with this paper I have made a small step in that direction. 


AN ANALYSIS OF "FACTS" 


Wayne Sheeks 


Is a "fact" a certain kind of idea, or a strong feeling concerning 
the correctness (truth?) of an idea? If facts are a certain kind of 
idea or a strong feeling concerning the correctness of an idea, then 
there are no facts except when one has ideas and; moreover, since 
ideas are of various intensities, then facts must also have grada- 
tions. Or, are "facts" something which come into existence when a 
statement more or less correctly refers to a posited external real- 
ity? If such is the case, what status is one to assign to fallacious 
utterances: "The house is not burning" when there is a nearby burn- 
ing house? The object, house, is burning, though the sentence pic- 
tures the opposite. Are there negative "facts"? Or, are "facts" 
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inextricably bound up with language so that there are no facts until 
a proposition is expressed? In such a case there could be no "facts" 
if there was no language or if the language was unknown by a seeker 
of "facts," 

While some clarity might be gained from pursuing the meaning of 
"facts" in the above manner, it may be equally helpful to look at 
some ordinary-language uses of the word "fact" in three different 
constructions to see if some insight can be gained. 


I, "In Fact" 

The prepositional phrase "in fact" is commonly found in discourse. 
Sometimes it is used, especially in spoken language, to afford the 
speaker time to formulate his next thought and/or tochoose his next 
words. Thus, the expression "in fact" provides a pause for the 
speaker. Used in this manner, "in fact" is little different from 
other "pause words" such as "however" and "and." 

In addition to serving as a pause for a speaker, "in fact" may be 
intended by the user to give additional weight to his words. In such 
a parenthetical usage, "in fact" may serve as a clue to the hearer or 
reader that what is being said is intended to be more highly probable 
than some other things which are being said. The originator of "in 
fact" is desirous of underscoring the correctness of his statement. 
In this usage of "in fact," the pause words such as "however" and 
"but" are not easily interchanged. 

By underscoring one part of his statement, in this usage, the 
speaker logically downgrades the other parts of his statement. Such 
seems to be the case, unless the speaker or writer inserts "in fact" 
in relation to every part of his statement, in which case "in fact" 
becomes rather meaningless. 

Another usage of "in fact" seems to be to make an inquiry about 
what actually is or was the external state of affairs. When someone 
says: "He was, in fact, at home when the robbery was committed, " 
the usage seems to be to differentiate thenature of the affirmation 
from an opinion: "I think he was at home when the robbery occurred. " 
To note that one "thinks" it to be the case has the effect of casting 
some doubt upon the accuracy of the account. To add "in fact" adds 
some "actuality" to what is being affirmed. "Factuality" is inter- 
changeable with "actuality" in this usage. And in this usage, it would 
appear that evidence could be cited or presented toverify the state- 
ment. In other words, "in fact" when used in a statement to respond 
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to a factual question could normally be found to be either true or 
false. 

Another usage of "in fact" can be seen in the following expression: 
"The illness was, in fact, not cancerous." Here the meaning of the 
expression "in fact" appears to dispel a mistakenly-held notion about 
an illness. "In fact" carries with it in this construction the idea of 
new evidence or at least anew diagnosis where a previous diagnosis is 
being corrected. Thus, "in fact" signals a late development, or that 
another aspect is now being presented. 

Sometimes when "in fact" is used, there is the ring of finality 
concerning that to which it is attached. In the above construction 
concerning a diagnosis, the speaker more likely than not desires to 
convey to the hearer a notion of conclusiveness by his parenthetical 
expression "in fact." In other words, a restatement of what is in- 
volved in this short, declarative sentence might be stated as follows: 
"The illness, formerly thought to be cancerous, has at least conciu- 
sively been found not to be cancerous." Though "in fact" has this 
ring of finality, it probably does not convey these ideas as forcefully 
as do the two uses of fact to be analyzed subsequently. Thus, what 
is noted here concerning finality or conclusiveness is apropos con- 


cerning the following two constructions. 


Il. "As a matter of fact... ." 

The meanings of this construction appear more difficult to fathom 
than that of the previous construction, partly because of the extended 
length of this construction. What has been said about the "pause" 
usage of "in fact" above somewhat applies to this construction, 
though with considerably less frequency. 

Sometimes this utterance marks the beginning of anew or different 
point of view; that is, it designates an intended shift in the stream 
of thought. For example, in the midst of a discussion about a specu- 
lative matter, if someone says: "As a matter of fact, that view is 
found in antiquity," he obviously intends to ground the discussion in 
actuality, or to appeal to evidence. When this is the usage, there is 
the assumption that evidence is germane to the resolution of the 
matter, Also, the speaker tacitly assumes that his hearers concur 
with his assumption concerning the desirability of grounding the dis- 
cussion in "facts" and that this will bolster his case. At the same 
time, to appeal to "facts" to gain concurrence can be done without 
ever defining what the "facts" are, or even attempting to describe 
what is being taken to be the "facts" to which the appeal is made. 
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The context generally supplies a general knowledge of the undefined 
and undescribed "facts." 

Another usage of ‘as a matter of fact..." can be seen whena 
speaker places what follows this preliminary utterance in juxtaposi- 
tion to what had been stated earlier, either by himself or by some- 
one else. In this usage, the speaker is normally desirous that his 
pronouncement be accorded ahigher degree of veracity or probability 
than that viewpoint to which he is contrasting it. He feels keenly 
about his point and desires others to feel as keenly. The basis of 
this keen feeling as well as its meaning will be discussed below in 
the analysis of the next construction. 

Another approach to determining the usage of this construction is 
to compare its meaning with another construction: "As a matter of 
opinion. . . ." Clearly the difference between the two is similar to 
the difference already noted above in Ibetween "I think" and "in fact." 
There is implicit in this usage the positing of greater value in "fact" 
than "opinion. "1 

Still another approach to gaining an insight into the usage of this 
construction is to note those contexts in which "as a matter of fact" 
would not normally appear. When expressing an axiological judgment, 
the phrase would be out of place: "As amatter of fact, it is a beauti- 
ful painting" and "As a matter of fact, cheating the Commonwealth 
out of time on the job is evil." Similarly, it would be incongruous to 
interpolate the phrase into utterances which express a greeting or 
give a command. Nor would one say: "P implies Q, and P; therefore, 
'as a matter of fact' Q." There are, then, several uses of language 
where the phrase is not normally found. 


Ill. "The factis...." 

This form does not seem to be amenable for the pause usage as 
noted inI above. It generally appears too early, grammatically, in 
the sentence to serve as a pause. In this usage, the substantive 
position of "fact" followed by the copula hints at a more specific 
meaning of "fact" than is found in the previous instances. 

One meaning of this form seems to be to signal that what follows 
is affirmed to conform strictly to an external state of affairs. It 
is obviously intended to be stronger than the parenthetical "in fact" 
and the phrase "as a matter of fact." The possibility of verifi- 
ability is inherent in this form. 

When one begins the recounting of a story or the answering of a 
question with the utterance "The fact is...", it probably means 
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that the speaker is quite desirous of convincing the hearer as to the 
correctness of the speaker's point of view. At the same time there 
may be an attempt to prevent a misunderstanding and to neutralize 
any opposition before the point is made. This would be a usage simi- 
lar to the construction when someone says: "You will not believe 
this, but..." or "What Iamabout totell you is incredible but true." 

If the expression "The fact is..." is sometimes used to gain a 
favorable hearing for what follows, then how is it accomplished? The 
significant word is "fact." Precisely what is there about the nature 
of "fact" which when heard in certain contexts causes the hearer to 
accord a higher degree of probability to that which follows (or to 
consider according ahigher degree) than to the same utterance with- 
out "The factis..."? 

When learning the English language, "fact" is used to refer to the 
undoubted but probable existence of that to which it is applied. It is 
used to mean that there is a high degree of correspondence between 
what is uttered and the external world. However, "fact" does not 
seem to add anything new to the content of the utterance. Suppose 
someone said, "The fact is that petroleum is found beneath the North 
Sea." The preliminary utterance does not suggest anything new about 
petroleum nor about the North Sea. To say "The factis..."in 
this instance does not suggest that the supply is more abundant than 
if someone said "Petroleum is found beneath the North Sea." Nor 
does there seem to be any attempt tocause the hearer to accept the 
idea that petroleum is found over a greater geographical area by pre- 
facing the statement with the utterance "The fact is. ..." No 
additional information about North Sea petroleum is intended by the 
utterance. Instead, the preliminary utterance seems to constitute 
an attempt on the part of the speaker to convey to the hearer some- 
thing of the keen feeling of probability which the speaker has con- 
cerning the statement. 

Involved also may be the desire of the speaker to arouse or instill 
or provoke asimilar feeling of probability on the part of the hearer. 

"Fact," then, seems to be in reference to a feeling or sentiment 
which arises within the speaker/hearer in reference to an utterance. 
It depends on experience; hence, it is relative. What may be a"fact" 
to one person is less than a "fact" or is a lesser "fact" to another 
or even not a "fact" at all to some. 

Therefore, when someone says "The fact is. . .", what he means 
is that "Ihave a feeling about the probability of the correctness of 
what is to follow--based on my experience--and I desire that you ac- 
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cord the same keen feeling to the correctness of the statement." 
Now if "The fact is . . ."' is employed to signal that the speaker has 
such a feeling about what follows and desires the hearer to know of 
it, that is one thing. But to expect or plan that the hearer experi- 
ence a similar feeling concerning the correctness of the statement 
is an attempt to hasten the natural learning process. The feeling to 
which "fact" refers results from repeated experiences of observation 
and generalization. To expect someone inexperienced to have a simi- 
lar feeling of "fact" as someone experienced by simply uttering the 
words or similar words "The factis. . ."is to expect a breach of 
the learning process. However, this does not preclude the signalling 
of the feeling of "fact" on the part of the experienced speaker. 
Simply because the inexperienced hearer cannot understand the full 
significance of "fact" in no way deprives the speaker of expressing 
his keen feeling. 

Consider another example which includes this third construction: 
"The fact is that busing of school children is unpopular." In this 
instance, the intention of the speaker or writer seems to be that 
out there in the world there prevails an unpopularity concerning the 
busing of children. The user wants the hearer or reader to concur 
that such a state of affairs exists. Contrast this statement with 
one where the opening clause is omitted: "Busing of school children 
is unpopular."' Here, too, the expressor desires that his hearer or 
reader assent to the notion concerning the actuality of unpopularity 
among people concerning busing. What difference is made in prefac- 
ing the first statement with "The fact is..."? Perhaps there is 
little, if any, difference in the information conveyed by the two 
utterances except in the one case the user desires to underscore how 
he feels about the actuality of unpopularity concerning busing and to 
desire that the reader share the same. 

Thus, though it appeared at first that the utterance "The fact is 

. ." would be considerably different from the other constructions, 
it appears that any significant difference is not easily noted, if such 
a difference does exist. 


IV. Generalizations 

From the analyses of these three constructions where "fact" in 
some form is found, one obvious conclusion is that "fact" does not 
seem to have an external referent to which one can point. It is ob- 
viously not a "thing" word; thus the several classifications into which 
"things" can be placed are not logically available for facts. There 
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are not red facts, heavy facts, decaying facts, wrecked facts, nor 
studious facts. This is to point out that facts are not locatable in 
space and probably not in time, though the latter pe .* would un- 
doubtedly require considerable argumentation. 

From the above analyses, a paradoxical problem arises: How is it 
possible that if the usage of "fact" is so nebulous and relative, it is 
used so frequently in common language, and apparently with success? 
It would seem that since its meanings are so multitudinous that it 
would not function well in discourse. This problem can be solved if 
some sort of general definition of "fact" is advanced. One general 
definition which can be formulated on the basis of the above analyses 
is that "fact" refers toa noticeable feeling of correctness which a 
speaker or hearer experiences in reference to the correspondence be- 
tween a statement and that to which it points." Thus, if someone 
said "The fact is that the house burned" when the hearer knew the 
speaker to be relatively trustworthy and to have been at the scene, 
the hearer would normally have a keen feeling or sentiment concern- 
ing the "factuality" of the statement. The "fact" of the house burn- 
ing would be relative in intensity to the hearer's experience, the 
known trustworthiness of the speaker, as well as other factors. An 
infant or someone who did not understand the language would presum- 
ably have no sentiment; hence, there would be no "facts" for them in 
this instance. 

Finally, it might be asked if these analyses of "fact" are being 
advanced as participants in "factuality." On the basis of what has 
been set forth above, this will be dependent upon the reader's own 
experience. If these analyses of "fact" are in any way verified by 
the reader's experience, it would seem that to that degree there 
would be a recognizable feeling of "yes, it is a 'fact' that that is 
what facts seem to be." 


REFERENCE 


lan attempt to establish the basis for this difference would | 
make an interesting inquiry. "Fact" and "opinion" might be found to 
refer tothe same or anearly similar state of affairs, if scrutinized 
epistemologically. 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR'S CRITIQUE OF JOHN DEWEY 
Michael Link 


Reinhold Niebuhr gained fame as a theologian, as a theorist of in- 
ternational relations, and as a philosopher of history. Yet he thought 
himself to be above all else a social philosopher.1 It was in the role 
of a social theorist that Niebuhr began his critique of the ideas of 
John Dewey. Niebuhr attacked the ideas of Dewey for three decades. 
Despite the fact that during this time Niebuhr changed his own philo- 
sophical position to a considerable degree, he waged a very success- 
ful campaign against the founder of Instrumentalism. 

In the 1930's Niebuhr criticized Dewey for being too simplistic and 
for not understanding the "impulsive character of life." He also 
attacked Dewey for ignoring the facts of history when these con- 
flicted with cherished beliefs, and for not comprehending fully the 
power of the capitalist class in society. 

Niebuhr attacked Dewey's social theory as being too simplistic be- 
cause it ignored the inescapable clash between man's objective as 
determined by reason and ". . . those of the total body of impulse, 
rationally unified but bent upon more immediate goals than those 
which man's highest reason envisages."2 Niebuhr thought it was 
possible that man could "... achieve a rational unity of impulse 
around the organizing center of the possessive instinct of the will- 
to-power." This achievement, however, would not insure the elimi- 
nation of strife, for a man's will-to-power might find itself in con- 
flict with desirable social goals. 

Niebuhr posited that not only was Dewey's view of man and society 
too simplistic, but also that it had been refuted by the events of 
contemporary history. These events proved that modern thinkers 
were separated from each other by much more than out-dated tradi- 
tions whether religious or not. For instance, communism and na- 
tionalism were both modern, both devout, both idealistic, and both 
fervent. How could one through the use of reason resolve the con- 
flict between such strongly held beliefs 3 

Niebuhr developed this argument further by pointing out that Dewey 
held that. life was energy and its dynamic character insures that it 
will advance to higher forms if it is properly guided. Reason serves 
as life's guide. Without it ". . . life spends itself in the narrow 
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tortuous beds, which have been cut by ages of pre-rational impulse 

."4 but with the aid of reason the stream of life can move for- 
ward. Thus Dewey in A Common Faith argued that it was possible to 
eliminate conflict and to gain fellowship among men of good will if 
these men would divest ". . . their spiritual life of historic, tradi- 
tional, and supposedly anachronistic accretions."5 Niebuhr considered 
Dewey's thesis to be erroneous and to be a remarkable example of 
the overly optimistic faith of modern "rationalism," which Dewey 
held in defiance of the facts of contemporary history. 

Niebuhr was just as outspoken in his criticism of Dewey's failure 
to understand fully the power of the capitalist class in society as he 
was outspoken in his criticism of Dewey's "rationalism." Whereas 
Dewey ascribed social conservatism to ignorance, Niebuhr ascribed 
it to the influences of the capitalists. Whereas Dewey thought the 
social sciences could overcome the ignorance of traditionalism, by 
using the methods of the natural sciences, Niebuhr argued that the 
character of the physical sciences and that of the social sciences 
were different, and, furthermore, the traditionalism that social 
science must overcome was not founded upon ignorance but upon the 
economic interest of the capitalists. Niebuhr rejected the idea that 
the achievement of social justice depended upon the advancement of 
the social sciences. He wrote: 

No class of industrial workers will ever win freedom from 
the dominant classes if they give themselves completely to 
the "experimental techniques" of the modern educators. They 
will have to believe rather more firmly in the justice and in 
the probable triumph of their causes than any impartial sci- 
ence would give them the right to believe, if they are to have 
enough energy to contest the power of the strong. They may 
be very scientific in projecting their social goal and in choos- 
ing the most effective instruments for its attainment, but 
a motive force will be required to nerve then for their task 
which is not easily derived from the cool objectivity of sci- 
ence. Modern educators are, like rationalists of all the ages, 
too enamored of the function of life. The world of history, 
particularly in man's collective behavior, will never be con- 
quered by reason unless reason uses tools, and is itself driven 
by forces which are not rational. 6 

In the 1940's Niebuhr continued his attack upon Dewey's "naturalis- 
tic rationalism." The Union Seminary professor saw Dewey's belief 
that man would achieve the same mastery over social relations that 
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he had achieved over nature as being an example of "touching faith. "7 
He found extremely weak Dewey's conception of free cooperative in- 
quiry, which was although part of the "natural historical process" 
yet somehow was able to transcend this process and reach". ..a 
vantage point of pure disinterestedness above it." Niebuhr continued 
to attack the conception of social lag as being adequate to explain 
social injustice. 8 And he also continued to reject the idea that the 
divisive elements in modern society are". . . vestigial remnants of 
outmoded religious prejudices which will yield to the universal per- 
spectives which modern education will inculcate. "9 

Niebuhr thought that no philosophy voiced both modern man's un- 
easiness about his society and his contentment with himself more 
than did that of John Dewey. Onehalf of Dewey's philosophy stressed 
man's involvement in the biological and social process, man's crea- 
tureliness. The other half of Dewey's philosophy stressed the neces- 
sity ofa". . . disinterested intelligence above the flux of process, " 
which the Columbia University professor found in organized coopera- 
tive inquiry. Unfortunately Dewey never realized that no organized 
inquiry could achieve the level of disinterested intelligence that he 
attributed to it. Each organized inquiry had ". . . its own particular 
social locus." Niebuhr argued, furthermore, that: 


No court of law, though supported by age-old traditions of 
freedom from party conflict is free of party bias whenever 
it deals with issues profound enough to touch the very foun- 
dations of the society upon which the court is reared. More- 
over, there can be no "free cooperative inquiry" which will 
not pretend to have achieved a more complete impartiality 
than is possible for humaninstruments of justice. The worst 
injustices and conflicts of history arise from the very claims 
of impartiality for biased and partial historical instruments. 
The solution at which Professor Dewey arrives is therefore 
an incredibly naive answer to a much more ultimate and per- 
plexing problem than he realizes. 10 


Finally, Niebuhr attacked Dewey's evasion of "the final evidence 
of the ambiguity of the human situation," death. Dewey wrote that 
in the acts of individuals there was a unity which dignified these 
persons. 

In its presence we put off morality and live in the universal. 
The life of community in which we live and have our beings is 

a fit symbol of this relationship. The acts in which we ex- 
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press our perception of ties which bind us to others are its 
only rights and ceremonies, 11 
Niebuhr held that because men live in particular societies whose 
existence was more "conditional" than was the existence of the indi- 
viduals who could reflect upon their relation to society, Dewey's idea 
was avery"... inadequate triumph over life's ambiguity,"12 Niebuhr, 
in fact, wrote that Dewey's conception differed little from Hitler's 
dictum: "It is not necessary that any of us should live. It is only 
necessary that Germany should live. "13 
In the 1950's Niebuhr's criticism of Dewey became somewhat mild- 
er. Niebuhr continued, however, to reject the idea that the social 
sciences through the use of the scientific method could abolish the 
"anarchy" of conflicting ideologies. Advances in the social sciences 
might help to lessen the conflict of social ideas, but they would not 
end it.14 Niebuhr argued: 
The field of historical events is too complex and too lacking 
in exact analogies in recurrences to coerce the mind to a 
particular interpretation of causal sequences, but even if 
mind could be coerced, the historical observer may always 
turn in the end to be an agent in history rather than an ob- 
server of it, with a sufficient stake in the contests of his- 
tory to defy conclusions which should compel the mind but 
will not compel the "interested self. "15 
Niebuhr thought of Dewey as being the most typical representative 
of modern naturalistic philosophy. The members of thiseschool never 
tired of insisting that the experimental method must be rigorous 
enough to the extent that its own hypotheses are examined. But, 
according to Niebuhr, it never occurred to Dewey and his colleagues 
to doubt that the method of the natural sciences could be as effec- 
tive in the world of history as it was in the world of nature. They 
thought that only the influence of irrelevant religious and political 
authority prevented the perfection of this method in the world of 
human affairs. Niebuhr argued, however, that their theory was 
founded on an "erroneous and unexamined presupposition," i.e., the 
belief that the realm of history was in essence no different from 
‘the realm of nature. Niebuhr posited that Dewey's thought degraded 
history to the domain of necessity and made less meaningful ". . . 
the freedom of man and the reality of the drama of history. "16 
Niebuhr also rejected Dewey's idea that the rules and the aims of 
human conduct should be formulated by morally competent rulers 
rather than by priests or parents. The Union Seminary professor 
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asserted that--although Dewey would deny it--Dewey's thesis that 
the rulers of society should channel all the drives of individuals to- 
ward the welfare of society, as determined by those rulers them- 
selves, contained Marxist implications. 17 

Oddly, while Niebuhr was attacking Dewey in the late 1940's and 
1950's, the Union Seminary Professor was himself coming more and 
more under the influence of pragmatism. By 1957 he was defending 
it as a valid philosophy for the social sciences18 and for Christian 
ethics.19 In 1961, Niebuhr described himself as a Christian prag- 
matist, 29 

The relationship of Niebuhr's thought to pragmatism is somewhat 
of a problem. In his intellectual biography of Niebuhr, Ronald Stone 
discusses Niebuhr's pragmatism and the influence of William James' 
ideas upon Niebuhr. Although Niebuhr left no detailed account of his 
debt to James, Stone thinks James' influence upon Niebuhr was con- 
siderable. 

Stone argues that between the two thinkers there exists a large 
area of agreement in the fields of apologetics, epistemology, and 
social ethics.21 According to Stone, both James and Niebuhr made 
pragmatic apologies for religious belief.22 Both men believed, "Truth 
is made just as health, wealth, and strength are made, "23 and both 
thought that the only way of making judgments about social and politi- 
cal questions was by evaluating means and ends pragmatically, "... 
i.e., a judgment in terms of the concrete interests involved. "24 

In a general way, Niebuhr himself did give some idea of how he was 
influenced by James. The theologian of Union Seminary wrote that he 
stood in the tradition of William James, who ". . . was both an em- 
piricist and a religious man, and his faith was both the consequence 
and the presupposition of his pragmatism."25 Thus the kind of prag- 
matism Niebuhr associated himself with was that of William James, 
not that of John Dewey, whom he had attacked for three decades. 

In criticizing Dewey, Niebuhr raised what many thinkers would con- 
sider valid questions. One such question was the problem of how free 
co-operative inquiry could be part of the natural historical process 
and yet transcend that process. A second question was the problem 
of identifying the realm of history too closely with the realm of 
nature. 

Yet his critique of Dewey is not without some weaknesses. One 
weakness is Niebuhr's lack of precision in using language. For in- 
stance, in the 1930's he describes Dewey as a rationalist, in the 
1940's as a naturalistic rationalist, and finally in the 1950's asa 
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naturalist. 

Furthermore, Morton White, one of Dewey's most persistent de- 
fenders, argues that Niebuhr represented Dewey as being a "child of 
light," i.e., a person who thinks it is easy to bring self interest 
under the control of higher law or a person who thinks that self in- 
terest can be brought completely under the control of higher law. 
Dewey, according to White, did not think it would be easy to bring 
self interest under control of higher law, nor did he think self inter- 
est could be brought completely under control of higher law.26 white 
holds that not only did Niebuhr fail to evaluate Dewey's philosophy 
systematically but also that Niebuhr greatly oversimplified Dewey's 
ideas, 27 

Although Niebuhr's critique was not without weaknesses, it was 
very effective. This is evidenced by Morton White himself. Being 
quite upset by Niebuhr's critique of Dev »y and by Niebuhr's influence 
upon American liberals, White wrote: 

Niebuhr is thought by many to be the philosophical atlas of 
liberal politics, who supports liberalism with a though, real- 
istic faith in man's sinfulness whereas others have offered 
nothing but "pretentious social science," the "shallow opti- 
mism of the enlightenment" and "nineteenth-century ration- 
alism." I dissent heartily, 28 

Dissent heartily as he did, White's criticism did not have much 
effect on Niebuhr's reputation. Niebuhr remained "a philosophical 
Atlas of liberalism." Niebuhr retained his high standing among liber- 
als, and he also kept his reknown for having pointed out weaknesses 
in the thought of Dewey. 

To sum up, Niebuhr criticized Dewey's ideas for three decades. 
During the course of this period of time, Niebuhr changed his own 
philosophical position from Christian Marxism to Christian realism 
and then to Christian pragmatism. Regardless of what his own philo- 
sophical stance was, Niebuhr attacked the social philosophy of John 
Dewey, and in doing so he succeeded to a remarkable degree in reduc- 
ing Dewey's prestige as a social theorist. 
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CHAMRU 
Clifford C. Cawley 


A TV skit concerns an impressario and two unlikely oafs who want 
on hig show. The pair are oversized, their talk and action deadpan. 
One, Zero, explains their act: his partner Ajax dives headfirst from 
a sixty-foot-high springboard into a barrel. Skeptically the M.C. eyes 
the small barrel, then the high board, and asks for a demonstration. 
Shot of Ajax clambering up the rope ladder and onto the boarc. He 
shuffles out to the end, makes flatfooted test jumps one inch high, 
bends over and directs Zero to move the barrel. Cut down to Zero, 
moving the barrel this way and that. At last it is positioned to his 
partner's satisfaction. Cut up to Ajax: he shuffles back, flat- 
footedly runs out, stops, shuffles back, flatfoots it out again--and 
finally dives. 

Now cut down to the M.C. happily slapping Zero on the’back: he 
will pay the pair five hundred a week--no, a thousand! --for their act. 
Zero raises a hand and walks over to Ajax, who, legs up, is tightly 
jammed into the barrel. Zero frees him, they confer, and Zero walks 
back to the M.C. 

Zero is sorry but the act is out. 

"But why?" demands the M.C. 

"Well," Zero explains, "this is the first time Ajax ever tried it. 
And now that he has, he says he would never want to try it again, "1 

We first lived (will return to Ajax) in hunter-and-gatherer tribes. 
Then horticulture made possible an economic surplus, and shrewd men 
began the conquest of their fellows. Our resulting second stage: an 
anarchy of sovereign nations, each driven to dominate its neighbors. 
Within this un-umpired framework, industriously bettering our arts 
of war and peace, we have created our own double dilemma. It is too 
well known for more than summary statement here. To wit: 1) we 
at any minute can and may annihilate ourselves by nuclear war; and 2) 
if meantime we do not, then within a few decades we are certain to 
annihilate ourselves by our own unchecked multiplication and its deadly 
corollaries of resources depletion, pollution and eco-disaster. What 
to do? 


Professor Cawley of Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico, is a prolific 
writer, Among his books are The Right To Live, 1969, and The Sky 
Is Falling, 1971. 
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As to war, so long as two or more sovereign nations exist, war be- 
tween them is possible. That possibility vanishes only in a world of 
only one nation. And as to multiplication and its corollaries, called 
for is nothing less than a worldwide crash program of population con- 
trol by force--force which only a one-nation world could bring to 
bear. The answer, then, is a one-nation world. But how to create 
it--and fast? Today, three nations possess the power to absorb all 
others by brute force, but each is stymied by the other two. Each 
holds in its hands a Doomsday Machine.2 Each, facing subjugation, 
could and would choose instead for the whole world to die. And sol 
submit that the only workable nucleus about which to create our re- 
quired one-nation world is avoluntary merger of China, America and 
Russia. Call it "CHAMRU," 

"Preposterous! " the reader will scoff. "Never in history have 
even two great nations voluntarily merged! On what kind of a world 
could the three ever agree? And what organization would be free to 
and would have the motivation and political clout seriously to propose 
and promote the idea of CHAMRU?" I would add another question. In 
our present stage, each child is indoctrinated with beliefs asserting 
the rightness and superiority of his own and his nation's ways as 
against all others. How are all such at-odds beliefs abruptly to be 
removed, and.what substituted? Clearly, we are talking about nothing 
less than Raymond Aron's "mutation of . . . not within history"3--a 
new, third stage of man. But before any more such talk, let us con- 
sider how our present stage was put together and is held together. 


II 


While performing a Caesarean on a shark, a biologist was bitten by 
the embryonic offspring inside.4 In many sharks the young hatch 
from the egg in the womb, feed and grow there then come out fight- 
ing. Twenty-five centuries ago, comparing this efficient system 
with the long period of care humans must devote to their young, 
Anaximander hazarded that man must have evolved from some other 
animal whose young could fend for themselves sooner.5 Man, at any 
rate, did not invent his tribe-family system. It had been in opera- 
tion for some mutations back. Mutational, too, was the final event 
which set man apart: his ability to use symbols. Man invented reli- 
gion and the nation. 

Tothe primitive tribe all life was religious. Religion enforced the 
behavior necessary for unity and survival. It explained, personified 
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and negotiated with the mysterious powers behind nature's terrors, 
thus removing otherwise unbearable anxiety. In the tribe, headman 
and shaman hunted and gathered with the rest. In the more reward- 
ing hierarchic organization made possible by horticulture, king and 
priest vied for supremacy while maintaining the alliance necessary 
for their ends. The female solitary wasp, should an experimenter 
remove its larva, will continue totend and feed the empty nest--not 
because it is stupid but because "nest-tending and hunting are plea- 
sureable in their own right."6 Proceeding from this to human be- 
havior, Robert Rosen made a subtle point as to means and ends, 7 
Often, actual attainment of aproclaimed end may be impossible or 
unprovable or at any rate need not matter to its proclaimers. What 
matters is that thereby they justify their present behavior. So 
armed, we more critically eye churches which, while busily saving 
souls for the next world, accumulate a third or more of the wealth 
of this one; likewise Communist and capitalist ruling classes which, 
while proclaiming goals of classless societies or their prevention, 
enjoy power and privilege now. A friend held out to me a green and a 
yellow tablet, each containing 50 mg. of vitamin C. "Choose one for 
President," he said. "Republican or Democrat--we let you. But 
does it matter? The point is, we don't let you choose the president 
of General Motors." 

Theorists agree that without self-aggrandizing elites there could 
have been no today. For "population growth (to quote Lenski) would 
have kept pace with gains in productivity."8 This implies that "today" 
means "better." But better for whom? Come back with me some 
tens of thousands of years towhere the original Ajax, alert and self- 
reliant, strides from his cave for an adventurous day at hunting. By 
some magic we cause him to jump ahead in time and become Gas- 
coigne's "Piers Ploughman," tightly jammed into the feudal serfdom 
of those who "stink of sweat... feed with fruits of their great 
pains / Both king and knight and priests. "9 With a second jump we 
make him Dickens's "Stephen Blackpool," as tightly jammed into his 
role of fifteen-hour-a-day power-loom hand in grimy Manchester, 10 
And with a third, he becomes Hailey's beleaguered "Rollie Knight," a 
Detroit assembly-line worker.11 After each jump, we ask Ajax how 
he liked it, and--you guessed it. He replies that having tried it he 
would never want to try it again. 

Our present stage is one of warring nations. They were and are 
put and held together by organized minorities controlling the brute 
force to do so. But the unorganized majority does not willingly sub- 
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mit to such raw power. The ruling group accordingly proceeds to 
internalize acquiescence. It proclaims a moral and legal basis to 
justify both its rule and (somehow) its disparate share in the pro- 
ceeds, This basis purports to be "the logical and necessary conse- 
quence (in Mosca's words) of doctrines and beliefs that are generally 
recognized and accepted"12 by the majority. The operative clause 
may be "you were set on earth to serve Godas directed by His chosen 
representatives." Or "history has decreed the dictatorship of the 
proletariat." Or even "government shall be of, by, and for the peo- 
ple." Perceiving all such proclamations to be shot through with illu- 
sion and downright deception, one can conclude only that nations 
thrive on illusion and deception--at least for a while. 

Still to note is the role of those who, first serving religion in 
secret, and lately supplying the means for our annihilation, alone can 
raise man to his third stage. Childe speculated that proof enough of 
the Pharaoh-gods' supernatural powers was their priest-astronomers' 
ability to predict, to the day, the Nile's annual flood to which the 
farming cycle must be geared.13 True scientists, seeking verifiable 
truth regardless of political consequence, soon collided with Church 
dogma. Bruno chose martyrdom. Galileo, recanting, won the house- 
arrest years of his greatest work. The Church's own excesses, pro- 
voking schism, finally provided areas of relative tolerance. By now, 
science has revealed a universe of almost stupifying size and com- 
plexity. It has established, too, that we in tirne will be destroyed 
by our own sun 4__if we are not sooner destroyed by other possible 
events. Assessing these, and excepting man-made disasters, Harlow 
Shapley could guarantee us only another ten thousand years. 15 This 
certainty of extinction dictates the kind of world upon which China, 
America and Russia could--indeed, must--agree. 


Til 


"There are many who live for themselves, a few who live for their 
race," said Lew Wallace's prince Guatamozin. "Of the first class, 
no thought is required; they eat, sleep, are merry, and die, and have 
no hall in heaven: but the second must think, toil, and be patient; 
they must know, and, if possible, know everything. "16 

The preposterous idea of CHAMRU now shrinks to that of an im- 
perative journey's first small step. For to survive we must colonize 
likely planets of other stars in our galaxy and then beyond--a chal- 
lenge more formidable than man has ever known. Problems of trans- 
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port and communication will require new concepts of time, space and 
matter--and of ourselves. We will have to "think, toil... and, if 
possible, know everything." Our present brain likely will prove in- 
adequate, yet we cannot gamble another fifty thousand years on the 
chance of another favorable natural mutation: we must do it our- 
selves. And where, to lead us, are those motivated not to "live for 
themselves" but "for their race"? Answer: our scientists and some 
of our statesmen. But what for political clout? Answer: an Ameri- 
can third party, founded and led by such, proposing and promoting 
the idea, achieving lawful election to power, then proposing like 
action to scientists in China and Russia. Its platform: a world-race 
reduced to much smaller and much more meaningful numbers, care- 
fully mutated into,a new race immensely more intelligent and dedi- 
cated to the exploration, conquest and colonization of space. 

A large order. Some blocks away, as I write this, a throng of 
250,000 is following a foot-high cornhusk doll, the Virgin of Zapopan, 
on its annual return to the basilica there.!7 Must such antics. im- 
posed by the sword that felled Guatamozin, be ended only by another? 
I think not. The fear that he who avows his god's reality--an avowal 
both unprovable and undisprovable--may be right, is laid when one 
discerns the avower's aim. Too, the rules for communal conduct 
first set by such authority prove quite as necessary on rational 
grounds, except for the former's sanctioning aggrandizement. But 
our one-world's different breed of rulers will seek no disparate share 
of it and will give short shrift to those who do. Undoubtedly that 
world must be put and held together by a minority controlling the 
brute force todoso. But for the first time the justification for 
such rule will be honest. By its very formation it will negate the 
present minute-by-minute danger of annihilation by nuclear war. 
Secondly, by population control it shortly will remove the few- 
decades-distant certainty of annihilation by multiplication and its 
corollaries. And finally, against the far-off certainty of solar ex- 
tinction it will initiate the unifying endeavor by which mankind can 
achieve true immortality. For Ajax, an imperative new act is wait- 
ing in the wings. He must jump again, this time into no barrel but 
outward for the most spectacular adventure of all time. 
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THE "HIDDEN CURRICULUM REVISITED" 
Evelyn Shirk 


It was once thought that ateacher conveyed "knowledge", a cultural 
heritage, a fund of know-how to astudent. The school was understood 
as a conveyer belt for culture and culture was believed to be an ac- 
cumulated set of "how-to-do's" for handling the many vagaries and 
crises of the human condition at a particular time and place. 

Recent literature points to akind of cortemporary two-mindedness 
about the enterprise. Benson R, Snyder! suggests that teachers 
operate on a double standard. What he sees to be hidden in the cur- 
riculum is the teacher's genuine attitudes re his role, his grades, 
what he expects students to learn. Snyder's complaint lies in his 
contention that a double teaching policy exists which the student has 
to become alerted to and to sort out. "Grades are unimportant", the 
teacher verbally conveys to his class while his actions belie the pro- 
nouncement. "I want creativity, not rote learning", says the very 
teacher whose tests call solely for rote learning. "I want to help 
the non-major", which assertion is followed by either addressing only 
the majors or behaving as if every student were proposing to em- 
brace the field. 

Snyder's book reveals the ambiguities in teachers educated in one 
way but intellectually pushed or convinced of another, It reveals the 
conflict between training and inclination--whether coerced or self- 
imposed. It reveals a lag between the educational context of the 
past and that of the present in which the present is improperly as- 
similated to the past. 

I hardly deny that this problem exists and that we should be con- 
cerned about it. I simply deny that this is the only part of the cur- 
riculum of a classroom setting which lies hidden. While the problem 
Snyder speaks of may make a profound difference in the student's 
"success"or "failure" in acourse, it doesn't touch a particular hidden 
dimension of the teaching situation which is perhaps the sine qua non 
of the entire process, When the measurement of "success" or "fail- 
ure" in a course is understood to be measured by passing or failing 
tests, the process of education is given too narrow a construction to 
discern an aspect of teaching far more pervasive and equally covert. 

The teaching situation is a curious one because it is at once both 
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impersonal and practical and yet intensely personal and moral. It is 
impersonal because, theoretically, anyone skilled in a field could guide 
a student through a syllabus. It is practical because its goal is os- 
tensively the mastery of a subject matter. But the teaching situa- 
tion is, in fact, a very special species of interpersonal contact. And 
it is moral because the student implicitly encounters evaluational 
attitudes which he tends not only to record but also to absor?. Every- 
one knows that in some sense the young make it their business to 
feel out the teacher humanly and morally by means of direct questions 
and conversations. And in some sense the student searches out the 
teacher in order to ape him and to try out his feeling adjustments 
for size. Studies have shown that the appeal of the soap opera is 
primarily that of acquiring a model for human behavior in situations 
in which the ways of thinking and acting are not readily clear, Our 
education of the young does not seem to include an especially wide 
array of possible feeling stances for given situations. Perhaps this 
is because a culture is a set of ingrained habits, which provides only 
one way of feeling in a limited number of types of human encounters, 
The young yet need to garner other possibilities regarding how it 
feels to be a human being, a scholar, a teacher, a proponent of a 
subject matter, an adult. It is to these feeling instances of the 
teacher that the young address themselves. And they do so with an 
eye to exploration and to mimicry. 

But it seems to me that one of the less obvious and less conscious 
aspects of the teaching situation (although not "hidden"nor yet neces- 
sarily harboring contradictions) is that the student encounters the 
teacher as a person holding a whole range of emotional attitudes and 
moral perspectives, precisely and through the typical language and 
concerns of the classroom, and that he seeks to uncover faculty 
feeling not just in extra-curricular matters but within the very 
intra-curricular exchanges which reveal feelings more truly and pre- 
cisely. And the student, far from dismissing this aspect of the 
classroom as irrelevant, becomes deeply, if not consciously, en- 
meshed in it. What else could the often-heard student complaint 
mean than that the classroom needs to be so organized that he "knows 
the teacher better"? Today we hear that the student wants the 
teacher "to be concerned" with his affective life and his emotional 
development. Why else is a lecture course condemned except that it 
is a situation where interpersonal exchange is at aminimum? Why is 
the one-way street from faculty tostudent criticized as being coun- 
ter-productive and unconducive to the attainment of good educational 
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purposes? It does seem odd that a beautifully prepared, wise and 
informed lecture could be felt to teach nothing. 

For a number of reasons the classroom is the idea! ation fora 
review of human feeling possibilities, using the teacher as speciman 
#1. While the classroom shares many traits with other species of 
interpersonal encounter it is, par excellence, the one which lends it- 
self most effectively to just this. First, the situation provides a 
context generally believed likely to be sincere and less given to de- 
ception, representing as it does a "search for truth". Students ex- 
pect more readily to encounter candor there. Second, just because 
the classroom is a relatively intensive and condensed experience cir- 
cumscribed within an hour or two, it is more likely (as in the psycho- 
therapy session and for the same reason) to gain special meaning. 
Finally, since the classroom is designed to foster technological (in 
the broadest sense of that term) mimicry and aping, it is keyed toa 
situation of ideal moral aping. To learn how to do a chemical analy- 
sis, to perform a mathematical operation, to write a short story or 
to think critically already predisposes the student to follow the lead 
of the teacher. Hence, the classroom is especially keyed to an aping 
of moral attitudes, as well, even if that copying is less obvious and 
arrived at more surreptitiously. 

The student's use of the teacher as moral model is, however, more 
of anentertainment of possibilities than it is a literal adoption. The 
student, if he feels open toward the teacher, will imaginatively try 
out the model which he is encountering. He will host these possibili- 
ties which he sees before him and try them out for size. The teach- 
ing process thus becomes a network of unwitting moral vistas which 
the student more or less consciously sets out to glean from the 
teacher. These may be divided into several areas of concern, al- 
though a number of areas could be distinguished. Let us consider 
three main types of teacher attitudes the student finds ways and 
means to uncover, namely, the teacher's attitude toward himself as 
teacher and person, toward his students, and toward his subject 
matter. 

The first and foremost of what I shall call the meta-lessons of 
the classroom is the student's concern with the nature of the teacher 
as a person holding a range of emotional stances and moral convic- 
tions. The student begins to forage for the answers to "What kind 
of aperson is this"? He begins to be aware of the teacher's attitudes 
toward himself as a teacher, as a scholar, as having a degree, as 
being a male or female, as being an authority. He begins to glean 
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what it means to the teacher to teach and whether he is moved by 
benevolence or the desire to control others. He begins to be aware 
of the role of the teacher's ego in the proceedings. Only a little 
reflection is required for any teacher to marshall a quantity of evi- 
dence that this is indeed the case. Questions couched in customary 
classroom parlance easily reveal this probing if one knows how to 
look. Questions such as "How do you want this assignment done"? 
along with their overt reference are probing for something covert 
ranging from "Are you the boss"? "Must we do what you say"? "Are 
you strict regarding what we do and the way we do it"? "Are you ask- 
ing us to do this or commanding it"? "Will you punish us by means of 
grades for not doing it"? The student is probing for something more 
than a desire to win the grade game, although that may be the ulti- 
mate spur which beings the student to want to know the teacher's 
attitude toward himself in relation to students. 

The question "How long should this paper be"? looks both innocent 
and compliant. But at bottom the student is asking the teacher's 
attitude toward his subject matter. It searches for how seriously 
he takes his discipline and whether he is rigid or sloppy about disci- 
plinary performance. It seeks the very meaning of the feelings one 
has to put on to be a "scholar". 

The question "What if we disagree with the book"? is another loaded 
one. The student is asking the teacher's moral stand regarding scep- 
ticism. He is asking the teacher's commitment tohis subject matter 
and whether that dedication has the quality of dogmatism or not. He 
is asking the teacher's attitudes toward deviation. He is asking 
whether the teacher's moral tone is one of expecting humble and un- 
critical agreement or critical independence. He is asking about his 
rights to stand on different intellectual soil. He is seeking an ans- 
wer to the question of whether the teacher demands unanimity and 
wants to be the conductor of the student chorus in unison or whether 
independence is possible and how it might best be expressed. 

Consider the student's expressed apprehension regarding an exam. 
Is this so much an expression of anxiety (although it is that) asa 
covert way of determining a teacher's attitude toward testing and 
the students being tested. Are they not asking, "Does the teacher 
see the exam as ahurdle? Is he setting a booby trap? Does he see 
the exam as an elimination of the unfit? Or does the teacher see the 
exam as a convenient if not totally accurate way of measuring pro- 
gress? And does he want to measure progress or to weed out the 
unfit or to communicate what might best be done to improve? Does 
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the teacher give an exam as away of whipping the student to greater 
diligence? Does the teacher care if I fail? Does he consider it his 
fault or mine? What is his attitude toward the student who struggles 
and fails, and how does he feel about the one who doesn't work and 
succeeds? What should be the human attitude towards failure?" 

While students may deny that such questions are on their minds, 
they are none-the-less becoming aware of the answers which a par- 
ticular instructor is giving to them. In their mind's eye they are 
beginning to shape out and give flesh to what it means to be a person, 
what it means tobean authority, to have aprofession and to be com- 
mitted to it. Using the teacher as a model, students, despite all 
protestations to the contrary, are sampling the teacher for feeling 
possibilities. 

The student's search for the teacher's attitude toward his subject 
matter is another case in point. Faculty evaluation forms usually 
include a question of whether the teacher is "exciting" or "dull", And 
while this supports my point, it doesn't quite come at it directly. 
One's "exhilaration" or lack of it has something to do with the stu- 
dent's awareness of faculty commitment or lack of it. The probings 
for a feeling answer to this feeling question has to dowith "How does 
it feel to have allegiance to some things larger than oneself?" Does 
he "love" the field and what does it mean to "love" a field? Does the 
teacher dominate his discipline or does it dominate him? 

Out of a complex of student questions on mundane issues the stu- 
dent begins to build up a feeling model regarding the mysteries of 
human dedication. He gets to know the frauds of the undedicated, 
despite what we would do to thwart that knowledge. 

A teacher's attitude toward tests, toward cheating, toward grades, 
toward achievement itself, all reveal the teacher as a person related 
to himself, his field, his students and the world in general, and are 
not at all lost on the student. The curriculum which I think Snyder 
leaves out is that of the moral quality of the teacher which is un- 
wittingly and even unwillingly revealed to,his students throughout his 
recurrent and business-like encounter with them in the everyday 
conduct of the class. 
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THE NEED FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
Obadiah Harris 


It has been said that we live today in a spiritual vacuum where all 
the old values have been discarded and no new values have been dis- 
covered to take their place. That is a critical situation that com- 
munity education could help to alleviate, because community educa- 
tion has a content of values appropriate to modern man and his evo- 
lutionary requirements. Briefly said, that content of values com- 
prise a meaningful presentation of and a continuous experimentation 
with the "what," the "where," and the "how" of human and community 
resource development. 

The need for community education is fourfold: 1) to create com- 
munity awareness, 2)to promote community participation, 3) to bear 
community burdens, 4) to share community benefits. 

Socrates, perhaps the wisest of his time, said, "he who lives alone 
and unto himself in a forest or jungle is either an angel or a beast, 
not a man." We might say that even a beast or an angel must share 
some kind of community existence. As a matter of fact our lives in 
great part depend upon the well being of the wildest of animals in the 
remotest of places. And who among us would reject the help of 
angels? A living sense of interdependence with all living creatures 
and things is necessary to community awareness. 

In all education much is said about the essential freedom and 
uniqueness of the individual human being. Certainly that is an impor - 
tant aspect of self-knowledge--the discovery and development of the 
unique side of one's personality. But as a famous American philoso- 
pher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, said, "we are individual on one side and 
universal on the other." The fundamental task of our lives, there- 
fore, is the integral, harmonious and balanced growth of both these 
interrelated and inseparable dimensions of our being. We have a 
tendency toward extremes. Those who have a special concern for 
uniqueness often become pre-occupied with introspection and with- 
draw from life and society. Those of keener interest in the universal 
may become alienated from their own ground. A modern psychologist 
describes the ideal person as an introverted extrovert or an extro- 
verted introvert. In either case, community education can be an 
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effective facility for community awareness, and that is critical to 
our present social structure where the parameters of community 
are not so clearly defined or as permanently established as our 
security needs require. 

Community education focuses on some basic needs and aspirations, 
peculiar to our own socio-cultural, psycho-physical setting. That is 
a profound value to our time and place that can give rise to other 
important values if our way of life is tosurvive and advance to some 
brighter civilization. 

Democracy was founded upon community participation. That mys- 
tique is being revived in several awakening communities across our 
country, and nothing could be more appropriate or more promising 
for all of us as we approach the 200th anniversary of the American 
experiment. It is an experiment that has not fully succeeded and 
perhaps may never fully succeed, but if we are to be given more time 
for the experiment and more opportunity for working toward some 
more humanized social order, then we shall have to develop more 
refined sensibilities. 

The paradox of plenty and poverty, technological knowledge and 
scientific ignorance, upward mobility and option denial in community 
after community across the Americas and throughout the world 
undermines the social firma of mankind. It is the San Andreas fault 
of the universe, the ring of fire around the globe. We are confronted 
with the ideal of human unity or the catastrophe ‘of evolutionary 
abyss. 

In a beautiful letter to the early Christian church at Rome, the 
Apostle Paul described the soul of community in a very poetic line: 
"Rejoice with them that do rejoice," he said, "and weep with them 
that weep." (Romans 12:15) That is the essence of community and 
a quality of awareness which may require the development of yet 
another dimension of one's personality, the transcendental, where 
all the higher values commune with each other and enable the en- 
lightened of every age to see the One in all and the All in one. That 
is the ultimate value content of community education and the highest 
hope of the race. 
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THE CRITERION OF HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE 
A. M. Frazier 


In the Trevelyan Lectures of 1961, E.H. Carr defended the thesis 
that all history is relative to the historian who writes it and the 
historian in turn is relative to his historical and cultural background. 
Says Carr, "Before you study the history, study the historian... . 
Before you study the historian, study his historical and social en- 
vironment."! Thus, according to Carr, historical thought is not ob- 
jective [i.e., possessing a hard core of facts], but subjective [i.e., 
possessing a hard core of interpretation]. The noted American his- 
torian Charles A. Beard has done his major historical work from a 
perspective substantially the same as Carr's: ". . . no historian can 
describe the past as it actually was and. . . every historian's work-- 
that is, his selection of facts, his emphasis, his omissions, his or- 
ganization, his method of presentation--bears a relation to his own 
personality and the age and circumstances in which he lives. "2 

While the epistemological implications of these views are evident, 
I shall pass those by with a view to pointing out that both Carr's and 
Beard's statements imply a distinction which is genuinely crucial for 
the understanding of 'history'. Failure to take note of this vital 
distinction has generated enormous confusion and a considerable 
amount of unnecessary debate. The distinction is that between "his- 
tory as actuality" and "history as thought." The term ‘history' can 
refer either toconcrete events of the past, or to'ideal' statements, 
made by historians, about these events. The events of the past, the 
wars, decrees, invasions, revolutions, economic reforms, industrial 
changes, agreements, etc., are no longer present to us in their ac- 
tuality. No one would argue that we have immediate cognitive access 
to these past events in their concretion. Historical thought concerns 
itself with the imaginative reconstruction of what actually tran- 
spired in the past. Historical judgments are conceptual reconstruc- 
tions of events that have transpired in the lives of men. 

The principal unit of historical thought is the judgment. It is the 
purpose of an historical judgment to build up in a conceptual schema 
an accounting of the actual occurrences of the past. But, what is 
the subject-matter of ‘historical thought'? Is it as limited as the 
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political events of the past? Or is it the total complex of the affairs 
of men and the affairs of nature, insofar as natural events bear upon 
the activities of men? Does ‘historical thought' aim at the recon- 
struction of the whole of ‘actual history' in this latter sense? No 
matter what is finally settled upon as the 'subject-matter', the 
crucial matter is to recognize that the mind confronting the 'events 
of the past' selects and ranks certain events as focal, and relegates 
other events to the junk-heap of irrelevancy. 

What then is the principle of selection operative in the mind of the 
historian as he sifts among the documents and records, choosing this 
source of evidence as vital to his study, and that record as irrele- 
vant? It is clear that whatever the historian uses as his principle of 
selection and relevance determines, for him, what constitutes evi- 
dence for his imaginative reconstruction. So much is obvious even to 
the casual observer. 

But matters become rather complicated at this point, for if we 
consult practicing historians in action and heed what they tell us 
about their enterprise, we quickly discover that many factors can 
and do determine their principle of selection and relevance. We find, 
in short, that practicing historians define the "hard" evidence for 
their historical thought in dramatically diverse ways. 

Let me illustrate this point just briefly: A.J. P. Taylor of Oxford 
University has made the following appraisal of Pieter Geyl, the great 
Dutch historian [and, in evaluating Geyl, incidentally points up some- 
thing about what determines his own principle of selection! ]: 

Geyl speaks for the Europe of the past as well as for the 
Europe of the present. He loves them both, and he believes, 
as I do, that they present the highest point which humanity 
has achieved. If his principles and passions mislead him, it 
is, I think, more in relation to the future than td the past. 
Loving the past so much, he cannot believe that it will come 
to anend. He cannot believe that Europeans will cease to 
care for individual liberty and diversity. I am not so sure. 
It seems to me possible that men may come soon to live only 
in the present; and that they will forget their historical in- 
heritance in favor of televisicn sets and washing machines. 
There will be no classes, no nations, no religions, etc... .'"3 
Or take E.H. Carr's assertion: "I can't see a possible alternative to 
my sociological view of history. It seems to me everything is com- 
pletely interconnected. My theory is that the facts of the past are 
simply what human minds make of them, and what these minds make 
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of them depends on the mind's place in the movement."4 Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood talks of the "experiment in reconstructing as accurately 
and fully as possible a detached incident or a character without at- 
tempting to prove any general point or demonstrates any theory 
whatsoever. . . ."5 

It is a well-known fact that one cannot understand the historical 
work of R.H. Tawney without grasping his underlying Marxian as- 
sumptions, or the work of Sir Lewis Namier without seeing the im- 
pact of Freudian thought upon Namier's historical analysis. 

It seems evident that if we undertook a survey of the statements 
of historians about their work, we would find that there is not one 
of Bacon's idols which, in taking possession of the historian's mind, 
could not rigorously determine what historical testimony and evidence 
he would take tobe relevant for his ideal reconstruction of the events 
of the past. Thehistorian is a living human being with value-commit- 
ments, participating in a culture, and sharing in the heritage of a 
philosophical tradition. Every historian has his own personal likes 
and dislikes, and these, no doubt, can have a direct bearing upon the 
way in which he presents his facts and upon the criterion in terms of 
which he sorts out his evidence. Furthermore, the Historian's par- 
ticipation in collective unities, such as his being a member of Con- 
gress, or a Jew, or a WASP, or of the proletariat, can have a subtle, 
but persistent influence upon his ranking and ordering of facts. An- 
other great source of prejudication is the historian's theory of his- 
toriography which, in most cases, is rooted in discernible moral and 
metaphysical constructs. 

While admitting that the selection and ordering of 'facts' of an 
historical nature is ineluctably conditioned by personal and cultural 
biases, the pertinent question to ask is whether such biases neces- 
sarily distort all efforts to reconstruct in thought the events that 
actually occurred. With regard to personal biases, we are all aware 
that by reflective efforts such partialities can be guarded against 
and corrected by our working for a critical awareness of their pres- 
ence in our consciousness. The prejudices we develop due to our par- 
ticipation in collective unities are not so easily detected and over- 
come. Yet, we would agree that if such opinions, which depend upon 
social status, fail to have rational warrant, it is possible, at least 
in principle, to exclude them from having a definitive role in the 
formation of historical judgments. To claim this involves nothing 
more than to claim that rational and critical consciousness is possi- 
ble, that our opinions can be grounded as well as caused. Historical 
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facts [theories] are always constructed on the basis of a series of 
inferences, either explicit or hidden. Thus, all historical material 
is inferential, and the adequacy and 'correctness' of the 'facts' de- 
pends upon the validity and adequacy of the process of reasoning which 
has made it to be what it is. In every case, that which we calla 
'fact' in historical thought is, in reality, a theory. 

For the term 'theory' we might just as well substitute the term 
‘hypothesis', for a theory in history is simply a proffered explana- 
tion which remains subject to some procedure of verification. But 
where is an historical theory to receive its verification if not in 
present experience, and tobe more precise, in the present experience 
of the historian who entertains the hypothesis? Can we elucidate the 
general conditions under which historical theories receive a measure 
of confirmation through the present experience of the historian? I 
think we can. 

The over-riding principle to which the historical theory must con- 
form is the principle of non-contradiction.’ An historical theory 
which asserted that Ceasar, at the same time and in the same rela- 
tion, both crossed the Rubicon and ‘did not cross the Rubicon, would 
be nonsense, or to put it more bluntly, literally unthinkable; i.e., its 
formulation would be merely a linguistic matter. In applying the 
principle of non-contradiction to historical theories, we are employ- 
ing a canon of 'critical experience' to the conclusions of historical 
thought. The principle of non-contradiction can tell us what did not 
happen in the past; it can operate as a negative criterion, but it can- 
not, without complementation, provide even the slightest degree of 
positive confirmation for what actually did happen. That the princi- 
ple of non-contradiction is not sufficient to confirm the veracity of 
an historical theory is evident. To illustrate what is involved here, 
let us suppose that we uncover an ancient Roman text which informs 
us that when Ceasar crossed the Rubicon, he rode a unicorn. Such 
testimony, in itself, conforms tothe principle of non-contradiction, 
but no modern historian would be tempted to trust the accuracy of 
such a report. Why wouldn't he? Probably for a variety of reasons, 
including the fact that no other witness to the event reported the 
same thing. We recognize, however, that the absence of collaborating 
evidence from other ‘historians of the event'is not always sufficient 
grounds for rejecting an unsupported document or recorded event. If 
you really pressed the historian for the basis for his rejection of the 
testimony, he would most probably be driven to the common-sense 
assertion that 'unicorns don't exist' [unicorns are not denizens of 
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our animal world]. 

In effect, his answer would be that his experience of the world 
teaches him that some kinds of thingshappen and others do not. This 
illustration is instructive because it tells us how the historian's 
personal experience canbe brought to bear as acriterion of the state- 
ments of his authorities. If the documents, records, and general 
testimony tell him that events occurred in the past of a kind which, 
according to his own experience, dc not happen, thenhehas sufficient 
grounds for suspecting their veracity. In such cases, the lack of an 
analogy from critical experience renders the historical testimony 
improbable. If the events reported are of a kind which, according to 
his critical experience, do happen, then he is free to accept such 
reports as having a degree of probability. 

Previously it has been argued that it is possible for our opinions 
[theories] to be grounded as well as caused. Now it is incumbent upon 
us to try to make clear what ought to be considered the presupposi- 
tion of criticism in historical thought. Since historical judgments 
are inferential, then the ground of criticism is that which is the 
justification for the inference implicit in any historical judgment. 
Inference is justified solely on the assumption of the uniformity of 
nature. Critical historical thought seeks to reconstruct ideationally 
an object which it assumes is already intelligible. In short, the uni- 
versality of law, and what might loosely be termed causal connection 
are the conditions that make history possible. Ido not think that 
historical thought can prove this postulate by which she lives, but I 
do think that it is essential that historical thought presuppose it as 
a principle and realize it as a result in all of its activity. Historical 
thought as an activity is based upon that which its activity supports 
and to which it testifies. 

The historian continually makes use of general laws in his effort 
to reconstruct in theory an adequate account of the events of the 
past. Whatever knowledge his reconstruction attains is established 
only by indirect methods, for the occurrences of the past are forever 
inaccessible to his direct inspection. Thus, the historian is required 
to use general laws by means of which his present data [his present 
critical experience] is connected with past events. 

The most crucial problem that the historian confronts in his effort 
to 'explain' the events of the past occurs at that moment when he 
confronts historical testimony, of some nature, for which he has no 
analogy in his present experience. In such instances, the particular 
events of the past cannot be subsumed under some principle or general 
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law answering to his present critical observations. It would seem 
that under these conditions the historian could resort to what might 
be called 'the method of empathetic understanding’, or what Colling- 
wood called the "re-enactment of the thought of the recorder of the 
event in our own mind." Suppose, for example, that a document re- 
ports, among other things, an occurrence for which we have no posi- 
tive analogy in our experience. Yet on the basis of internal and ex- 
ternal evidence, we have reasonably well established that the docu- 
ment is, in part at least, veridical in intention, i.e., that it could 
not have been produced except by someone wishing to record some 
actual [or believed actual] happening. Further suppose, that we could 
reasonably establish that the writer of the document [again on in- 
ternal and external evidence] was a person who made acute observa- 
tions and brought to his experience acritical, analytical intelligence. 
Under such conditions, we can be reasonably certain that he can see 
for us, because we are reasonably certain that he can think for us, 
i,e., that he would bring the same standards of critical intelligence 
to bear upon the subsumption of new facts into his experience, as we 
would bring to the subsumption of new facts into our intelligible 
world. To fulfill such conditions in history is, I recognize, a rare 
occurrence, for the recorder of the event is a child of his age, and 
the extension of human knowledge makes it unlikely, if not impossi- 
ble, that his critical consciousness and standard of accuracy should 
be exactly identical with ours. 

The continuous search of critical historical thought is for conti- 
nuity in the sequence of events. The working presupposition of the 
historian is that the events of the past make up one intelligible whole. 
The continuity of history is recognized by either the persistence or 
the continuous development of certain of its elements, and also in 
the fact that at every stage what happens could hardly have happened 
but for what had gone before. But the events reconstructed by his- 
torical criticism form no continuous whole, the series presents gaps 
which can only be filled by a positive process of reconstruction. Such 
a process involves the inferential recreation of history according to 
law from a basis of present experience or of thehistorical 'certainty' 
already attained. Since historical thought is, itself, an historical 
phenomenon, the 'world' of historical truth is continually enlarged. 
When a part of history has been realized critically, it at once be- 
comes a means for the realization of the remainder. The interest 
of historical thought to realize critically the complete continuity of 
history is, I fear, an interest forever frustrated. The inadequacy 
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of historical material both in respect of quantity and quality makes 
the realization of complete continuity an impossibility. 

That there are ‘loose ends' in this essay, I do not doubt. However, 
Iwould like to anticipate one objection which occurs to me, and which . 
I dc not think is telling against the general perspective I have out- 
lined. 

The objection might run like this: The proposed criterion of criti- 
cal historical thought is a criterion not of what did happen, but only 
of what might have or could happen. Aristotle says in the Poetics: 
It is not the function of the poet to relate what has happened, but 
what may happen--what is possible according to the law of probability 
or necessity. The poet and the historian differ not by writing in 
verse or inprose. The true difference is that one relates what has 
happened, the other what may happen.7 The critic might urge that 
the criterion we have advanced would be satisfied by the statements 
of historians, but the crushing point is that it would be equally satis- 
fied by those of an historical novelist. In short, the proposed cri- 
terion does not discriminate between history and fiction. 

Historical narrative and historical fiction are alike in that they 
are products of the imagination. Historical narrative frequently is 
an attempted reconstruction from present experience of what might 
have happened in the past. It is rooted in historical testimony of 
various sorts, all of which claims to record the events of the past. 
This testimony, however, is chaotic and incomplete, constituted by 
a host of jarring witnesses, many contradicting each other, some 
agreeing with each other. The historical novelist cannot accept all 
the witnesses, for if he did his narrative would never be told; thus, 
he must bring to the mass of testimony some aesthetic standard or 
purpose by means of which he will be able to select and rank the artis- 
tically useful witnesses from all the rest. Where there are sub- 
stantial gaps in the "story of the past, " the novelist is often driven 
by his aesthetic impulse to fill those gaps with events that are likely 
to have happened, but for which he has no critical evidence. We can- 
not, however, in historical thought, invent the testimony that con- 
fronts us. It is one thing to say that we 'judge' the adequacy of that 
testimony by the canons of critical experience; it is quite another 
to say that we invent historical testimony. 

Moreover, the author of historical fiction does not stand in the 
same peculiar relation to historical testimony as does the historian. 
The historical novelist has only a minimal obligation to consult the 
evidence for his imaginative reconstruction of what could have been. 
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The historian is committed to a thorough analysis and criticism of 
all the sources of historical evidence [probably including some imagi- 
native and fanciful stories] in his effort to reconstruct faithfully 
the concrete occurrences of the past. 

I might add, as an aside, that the foregoing criticism seems to me 
to assume that historical thought "can tell" us what actually happened 
in the past. If the line of reasoning developed in this paper is basi- 
cally correct, such conclusive and certain knowledge is not possible 
in history. 
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CAREER EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
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pected that these programs will have a favorable impact on teenage 
unemployment and dropout rates. 
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In light of recent evidence showing significant job experimentation 
by college graduates, colleges and universities may want to examine 
their career counseling or career information provision procedures. 

This paper examines, briefly, the basis and outline of career edu- 
cation in public schools, presents data showing the extent of college 
graduate job experimentation and provides a possible classroom ap- 
proach to career education in colleges. 

One concern of economic policymakers and the public is the problem 
of unemployment. When resources are not fully utilized, we asa 
nation do not achieve our economic potential. One particularly dis- 
turbing factor of our quasi-market economy is that while we may 
have unemployment rates of five, six, or seven percent, many posi- 
tions remain unfilled. One needs only examine, for example, the 
employment section of the classified advertisements of any major 
newspaper and notice that the number of vacancies remains relatively 
large even in periods of high unemployment. 

The problems are that the unemployed do not possess the skills, 
characteristics, or mobility needed for the available positions; are 
not aware of the vacancies; are unaware that they possess acceptable 
skills for the vacancies; or are unwilling to accept the stated condi- 
tions of employment. 

The United States government has begun examining the problem of 
mismatch of skills and needs and, through manpower training pro- 
grams such as J,.0O.B.S, and W.I.N., is achieving some success in 
supplying needed skilled workers. However, much less has been achieved 
in resolving the informational problems of our labor market. We 
have various state employment services and private job banks, but 
the problem persists. 

Critics of our public educational system have claimed that some 
of the mismatch of skills and at least part of the information prob- 
lem results from the lack of a comprehensive career education pro- 
gram in our public schools. 

Sidney P. Marland, Jr., U. S. Commissioner of Education noted 
that there were over 800,000 public school dropouts in the school 
year 1970-71. More important, he stated that "There were 7°0, 000 
general education students who graduated from high school, but who 
did not attend college and were not prepared for entering a job. "1 
This, in economic terms, swells the job turnover rate and unemploy- 
ment rate of workers aged 16-24, traditionally the group with the 
highest unemployment rate.2 According to Commissioner Marland, 
the concept of career education was developed because of the valid 
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criticism that our school system in many cases neither prepares a 
student for higher education or for a job. 


Career Education in the Public Schools 

Several writers recently have outlined career education in our public 
school system. 

One author notes that itis "... the total effort of public educa- 
tion and the community aimed at helping all individuals to become 
familiar with the values of a work-oriented society, to integrate 
these values into their lives in such a way that work becomes possi- 
ble, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. "3 

Another author notes that the role of career education is "... to 
give meaning to all education by relating its content to the job world, " 
With career education, every student ". . . should leave the school 
system with a salable skill--a minimum of an entry level job skill 
upon leaving or before the end of high school, or a more advanced 
skill if continuing his education in a technologically or academically 
oriented post-secondary institution. '"4 

At the National Career Education Conference held in DeKalb, [1li- 
nois, in July, 1974, there seemed to be agreement among the partici- 
pants that the goal of career education is "to provide the student 
the opportunity for intelligent career decision making, "5 and that 
career education should be a process beginning in pre-school and con- 
tinuing through high school and beyond. 

Teo achieve this goal, most career education programs in the United 
States involve at least three phases. First, in early grades, perhaps 
K-6, the emphasis is placed on career awareness. This is a process 
which requires that every classroom teacher emphasizes the career 
implications of the substantive content of the material taught. This 
awareness phase explores questions such as: What are occupations? 
Who works in these occupations? How do the workers accomplish 
their jobs? 

Second, in the middle grades, perhaps grades 7-9, emphasis is 
placed on career exploration. This stage involves both formal class- 
room instruction and individual research projects as well as informal 
observation of various careers. One author notes that this aware- 
ness ‘"phase is a prevocational and exploratory experience occurring 
in grades 7, 8, and 9. It involves classroom instruction, experiences 
and observation. "6 

Finally, the third phase involves skill development for the chosen 
career, It is the "hands-on" phase of career education. 
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The career education concept is relatively new and results are 
sketchy; however, the principle is sound. Making students more 
aware of the world of work, job skills required, and career opportu- 
nities certainly will have an impact on the mismatch and information 
problems of the labor market. 


The Basis for Career Education in Colleges and Universities 

The National Career Education Conference dealt mainly withaspects 
of career education in public schools. It appears that in terms of the 
objectives of career education, the process should not stop at the 
high school level. The process should provide not only information 
about post high school careers, but also information about post 
college careers. 

The three-stage public school approach will, of course, provide 
much career information about jobs requiring college degrees. This 
will enable students to decide whether to attend college or not. But 
during the third stage of public school career education for those 
who decide tocontinue their education, the emphasis will be on devel- 
oping skills to enter college. Once in college, the student may face 
many refinements in his choice. 

In addition, one problem of the three-stage public school approach 
is that it may tend to channel students into distinct times for deci- 
sion making. Not every student will be prepared to choose his career 
by the twelfth grade. 

It is probably safe to assume that the number of freshman college 
students who are undecided about a choice of career or major is 
sizeable enough to warrant continued career education. 

One point should be stressed--career education is a process. It is 
a process of obtaining information to make a rational career choice. 
There is noapparent reason for condensing the process into acertain 
timetable. The process should not stop even at the college level, 
since changing technology may force many persons to make several 
career choices in a lifetime. 

What is the role of colleges and universities in career education? 
There appear to be two objectives: To provide information about 
post college careers; and more important, to provide the process of 
evaluating career choice. 

Some educators fear that career education may place too much 
emphasis on present jobs and fail to be future-oriented. Professor 
John Morris, discussing issues of career education, asks "Will career 
education be future-oriented to the extent that it becomes more 
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than a futile exercise in obsolescence? A fundamental problem with 
most vocational secondary programs and many federally funded job 
training programs has been their inability to keep pace with rapidly 
changing job requirements. People have been trained with machines 
no longer used for jobs which no longer exist. " 

". . , the emphasis of career education is on the present. It is 
largely concerned with existing jobs in a local community which pro- 
vide 'hands on' experience. Is it possible that students will find 
themselves not only trapped in careers which are not meaningful and 
satisfying, but alsowill they find that they missed their opportunity 
to develop the 'cope-ability'’ so necessary in the future ?"7 

Alvin Toffler, discussing the education system, perhaps best iden- 
tifies the proper emphasis of a career education program as one 
which will ". . . generate successive alternative images of the future 
--assumptions about the kinds of jobs, professions, and vocations 
that may be needed twenty to fifty years in the future. "8 

Evidence of the need for career education at the college level can 
be gleaned from a recent study of United States college graduates 
done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The study, conducted in 1971, was a survey of 1,191,000 
recipients of bachelor's degrees in 1970 and 1971. 9 

It was found that over half of the sample, 50,7 percent of the 
graduates, took first jobs not directly related to their major field 
of study. Of this number, roughly 20 percent did so either because 
they did not want to work in their field, wanted to see if they liked 
work in adifferent field, or thought there were better opportunities 
in other fields. Fifty-six percent said they took jobs in non-related 
fields because it was the only job they could find. 

Clearly, there is a need for career analysis and information to 
avoid the cost and possible wasted time of post-graduate experimen- 
tation in careers. 

The study provides additional evidence that a sizeable number of 
students could benefit from college level career information. Of 
the 1970 and 1971 graduates surveyed, it was found that by October, 
1971, 355,000 had changed jobs. Of these, 6 percent did so because 
they did not like the work; 8.5 percent said their training was not 
being used; and 9.1 percent claimed unsatisfactory working conditions. 

This turnover could be reduced if students were exposed to the 
characteristics and conditions of the careers for which they are 
training before deciding on or entering into a career. 
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A Proposal 

The concept of career education has not been totally ignored in 
higher education. Sidney High, Director of Career Education in the 
U. S. Office of Education, estimates that 17 colleges and universi- 
ties have some courses in career education and that only three have 
a major in career education. 10 However, many of these programs 
are designed mainly for training educators to implement the three- 
phase approach in the public schools. There are few specific compre- 
hensive programs aimed directly at the general college student body 
for expanding their career knowledge. 

Of course, in the larger universities, counseling officers may pro- 
vide much of the needed information for present jobs. 

A few experimental comprehensive programs have been tried. Dr. 
J. Donald Weinrauch at Indiana University at South Bend, for example, 
has used a term paper approach to have students examine careers, 
career search methods and career selection. 1 

It appears that career education programs in higher education may 
take several forms consistent with the career education objectives-- 
counseling seminars, student self-study programs or courses devoted 
to career search and selection. 

The semester-long course appears to have several advantages. 
There are certainly "economies of scale" in providing general career 
information or career selection techniques to agroup rather than on 
an individual basis. 

For example, the student could receive the benefit of a compre- 
hensive, concentrated program for examining not only present jobs, 
but also future changes in job structure, which may not be available 
on an individual basis. 

Final career selection is a function of several interrelated varia- 
bles which would include such items as nature of the work, working 
conditions, salary, educational requirements, supply and demand 
projections, physical and mental traits required, etc. Frequently, 
college students are exposed to information about these career de- 
terminants in a piecemeal fashion--counselors provide information 
about occupational and personal traits; placement officers provide 
information about present job market conditions; and manpower spe- 
cialists provide projections of needs and salaries in the future mar- 
ket. The course approach could provide a convenient vehicle for dis- 
seminating information about a variety of career selection determi- 
nants in a concentrated, efficient manner. 

In fact, the course approach could easily be integrated into a 
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freshman advisement process to reach large numbers of students 
who most need career education. 

In light of the evidence showing a need for college level career 
education and the advantages of the course approach outlined above, 
the development and implementation of such a course should be given 
careful consideration. 


Proposed Course Content 

Although total course content must be flexible tomeet the demands 
of various markets and areas, there appears to be agreement among 
educators concerning the minimum content of career search and 
selection programs, 

Dr. Keith Goldhammer of Michigan State University suggests a 
"Paradigm of Man and Career Education" which includes basic skills, 
life or living skills, personal development skills and career develop- 
ment.12 He suggests including in career development the allocation 
of time among four key areas: 

1. Knowledge of self--examining one's own strengths and limi- 
tations, interests and aspirations. 

2. Knowledge of the world of work--examining one's potential 
and how it relates to the world of work. 

3. Career decision making--exploring and experimenting in 
possible alternatives. 

4. Vocational preparation. 

A similar paradigm is presented by Dr. Thomas G. Gutteridge who 
indicates that information inthe following three areas is needed for 
effective career planning: (1) Evaluation of student's strengths and 
weaknesses; (2) Formulation of personal goals and objectives; (3) In- 
formation about various career opportunities, 13 

One further broad area could be suggested in view of the concern 
that career education will fail to become future-oriented--manpower 
analysis. Manpower analysis is concerned with the present and future 
labor force structure. It can yield valuable insight into the methods 
of projecting future job needs. Oversupply and undersupply can be 
anticipated by manpower specialists and the results of numerous 
studies are available for use by career specialists. 


Course Structure--An Example 
Armed with the broad goals of career education, one could propose 
a college career selection course with the project name S,O.M.E, 
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The specific goals of project S.O,.M.E, would be to develop and 
examine: 
S. Self-awareness of interests and personal characteristics 
O. Occupational characteristics 
M. Manpower analysis and projection 
E. Educational requirements in career choice 


Overview of possible group and individual study 

There is no requirement that project S.O.M.E, be taught by any 
one individual on campus. More likely the greatest benefit will be 
derived from the course by having faculty and staff alternate pre- 
sentations depending on their expertise. 

For example, in the self-evaluation component, counselors and 
psychologists could best conduct the study. Suggested activities 
include helping students evaluate their strengths and weaknesses 
through standard interest and information inventories such as the 
Kuder Interest Inventory!4 or the Career Maturity Inventory. 15 

Study in the O and M areas of project S,O,M.E, should provide 
the technique and sources for research concerning characteristics of 
present jobs and projections.for future occupations. Manpower spe- 
cialists and career counselors would be ideal resource personnel in 


this area. 
Projects involving study of occupational characteristics might F 
include: 
a. A discussion of the structure of career categories and their ; 
interrelationships. 


b. Analysis of career information sources on campus and infor- 
mation they provide. 

c. Individual analysis of several careers of interest, examining 
such characteristics as nature of work, traits required, places of 
employment, working conditions, salaries, etc. 

d. Development of workable techniques for matching personal 
characteristics to job traits. 

e. Presentation by speakers from the local community, dis- 
cussing their individual careers. 

£. Use of conference phone to broaden contact with profession- 
als and others who might not have time to come to class. 16 

g. Presentation of films, taped interviews, slides, etc., which 
provide the student career information. 

h. Summary of techniques of information search. 

Possible projects in manpower analysis might include: 
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a. An examination of federal and local manpower agency publi- 
cations to gain insight into the complexities of projecting manpower 
requirements and the accuracy of these projections. 

b. Examination of regional and national wage and fringe benefit 
surveys and their projected changes. 

c. Presentation of a simulated job forecasting model to give 
the students the opportunity to examine the relevant criteria upon 
which career projections are based. 

The discussion of educational requirements could include a discus- 
sion of curriculum planning and possible graduate study. Possible 
projects might include: 

a. Analysis and correlation of courses needed for various careers. 

b. Analysis of relative costs and benefits of graduate school, 
entrance requirements and procedures. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The course outline presented in this paper is not intended to be 
absolutely prescriptive in any sense. However, it is intended to 
generate interest in and discussion about college level career educa- 
tion and its implementation. 

If the U.S. Department of Labor survey estimates are accurate, 
many college students could benefit from a course such as project 
S.O.M.E, Since many free community resources are available, the 
course approach illustrates a relatively inexpensive method for 
quickly implementing career selection techniques in colleges and 
universities. 

Regardless of the form of implementation, however, career edu- 
cation at the college level should not lose sight of its future-oriented 
goal: Providing not only conditions and characteristics of present 
careers, but also evaluating the trends of these careers. 

Exposing college students to current methods of searching out the 
information necessary to make a rational career choice should have 
a favorable impact on a segment of the country's unemployment 
problem, and should reduce the private and social costs resulting 
from post-graduate job experimentation. 
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Panos D. Bardis, Studies in Marriage and the Family (191 Spring, 
Lexington, Massachusetts: Xerox, 1975), pp. xiv plus 253. $13.68. 


This book is a new venture in writing about current marriage and 
family sociology in that it is both a text and a research manual for 
use in creative teaching. 

It consists of seven sections, six which deal with intellectual sur- 
veys of ideas and a seventh which explains the techniques of original 
xesearch used by the author so that the reader may repeat the in- 
vestigation for testing. 

The first section gives a short resume of the family systems in 
ancient and modern Western society and three contemporary in the 
East, India, the Philippine Islands, and Hawaii. The second deals 
with love and sex, partly historical and partly current, The others 

‘deal successively with studies of dating and courtship, familism, 
abortion and the pill, and conclusions about the state of the modern 
‘family in our present society, His Appendix, Section Seven, concerns 
dating, heterosexual love, and all the aspects of family life in which 
the author has created attitude scales or devices for measuring mis- 
cellaneous variables ranging from sex participation, birth control, 
and family violence over to the current concepts of "sin" and insti- 
tutionalized religion. 

This is a very creative work and a decidedly new approach to study 
and teaching about our current family problems. As is usual in peri- 
ods of rapid change in mores and practices of the basic social insti- 
tution, the family, public attitudes are very much polarized con- 
cerning each phase. The "liberals" think that now we have finally 
founded a new social paradise, whereas many of the opposite inclina- 
tion feel that society is sitting on a “hot seat" and can hardly wait 
until the situation subsides. 

The author's point of view is that the family involves three main 
fields of interest, sex, collective social activities, and individual 
psychology. To deal with all three areas is beyond one course or text, 
hence he seeks to bridge over the basics of each field. His methods 
may be presented through a few remarks about his concept of the 
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"Borromean" family. Without going into the history of this theory 
(which is connected in part with Bernoulli's principle of the continu- 
ous similar probability that an event may occur, such as in items 
which follow the normal frequency distribution), we see that the 
author posits from various authoritative studies that the family is 
inseparable from human social life. Consequently, in periods of 
change in which the physiological or the sociopsychological needs 
either advance or decrease, the other compensates sothat the family 
really in itself remains a relative constant. (This theory explains 
the controversy between the "anti-familists" and "pro-familists, " 
since, in reality, both independence and familism are, to a certain 
extent each, present in modern societies--p, 199, ) 

This complex idea (to explain at least) indicates that the author is 
in the forefront of modern family writers in his understanding of 
various sociological problems involved. The "Borromean principle, " 
if valid, gives the family system a "cyclical" probability, which 
means that we are still in a world dominated by the main principles 
of social change outlined by Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, 


Carle C. Zimmerman 
University of Toledo 


Hans Selye, Stress Without Distress (New York: J.B. Lippincott, 
1974), 171 pages. $6.95. 


The "age of anxiety" has almost become a cliché for our time be- 
cause of the demands put on people for coping with the stress of 
everyday life. Numerous "how to live" books and articles about how 
to cope with stress and adjust to ever-increasing demands have been 
written. Stress Without Distress is one of these books but it has 
one distinctive feature--it was written by a scientist, based on em- 
pirical and laboratory evidence, for nonscientist readers. As Dr. 
Selye indicates in the opening paragraph of the book, "Almost four 
decades of laboratory research on physiological mechanism of adapta- 
tion tothe stress of life have convinced me that the basic principles 
of defense on the cellular level are largely applicable also to people 
and even to entire societies of man." The book consists of five 
chapters. In the first four chapters, the author discusses the stress 
of life, motivation, what the aim of life is, and earning your neigh- 
bor's love; the final chapter is a résumé. 
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According to Selye's theory, the body's adaptation under stress is 
triphasic in nature. The first of the three major phases is alarm 
reaction, the organism's immediate response to stress-provoking 
agents. This reaction consists of biochemical and bodily changes 
which generally have the same characteristics, despite the fact that 
stress-producing agents may be different. The second phase of 
adaptation is the stage of resistance, during which the organism 
resumes its normal functioning even though the stress agent con- 
tinues its disturbing stimulation. If this phase continues, finally a 
point is reached when the organism cannot maintain its resistance 
and enters the third phase, the stage of exhaustion with the re- 
appearance of many of the physiological symptoms which appeared 
during the alarm stage. If this phase continues, death occurs, 

Selye has called this triphasic reaction to stress, "the general 
adaptation syndrome." Among his extensive writings about his theory, 
is Stress of Life (McGraw Hill, 1956). Selye differentiates between 
stress and distress, defining stress as "the nonspecific response of 
the body to any demand made upon it." Defined as such, it is neither 
possible nor desirable to live free from stress; as a matter of fact, 
Selye says, "stress is the spice of life" and "complete freedom from 
stress is death." There is an optimal stress level as Selye puts it, 
"evidently adaptability or adaptation energy is a finite amount of 
vitality given to us at birth. It is comparable to inherited capital 
which can be withdrawn throughout life, but to which we cannot add. 
In terms of adaptation energy consumed by the stress of life, the 
secret of success is not to avoid stress and thereby endure an un- 
eventful, boring life, for then our wealth would do us no good, but 
to learn to use our capital wisely toget maximal satisfaction at the 
lowest price. Often the satisfaction of any experience must be 
bought at the price of sacrificing another. It pays to learn not to 
squander this valuable asset on futilities" (p. 129). 


The book is interspersed with anecdotes which makes the reader 
feel a sense of intimacy with the author. The personal style sus- 
tains the interest of the reader who is not in the field; the writing 
is lucid and clear, not overly technical. A glossary which provides a 
quick reference makes the book more useful for readers who need to 
clarify some of the technical terms used in the book. 


All in all, this is a well-written book which will appeal to those 
readers who want to see some practical applications of laboratory 
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work in their daily adaptation to the stress of life presented to them 
in a language they can understand. 


M. Ebrahim Fakouri 
Indiana State University - Terre Haute 


Charles D. Marler, Philosophy and Schooling (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1975), xii plus 396 pages. 


On first thought this introduction to philosophy of education seems 
reasonable enough. The book is divided into six parts: an introduc- 
tion, where the meaning and relevance of philosophy and education are 
considered; three parts, each with two chapters, where metaphysical, 
epistemological, and axiological assumptions first are discussed and 
the equivalent educational possibilities then are suggested; a part on 
social philosophies and ideologies and their educational possibilities; 
and, finally, a consideration of "applied philosophy of education, " 
where professional problem solving and building and using a personal 
philosophy of education are laid out. Each part has a bibliography 
attached. The book concludes with appendices, where sketches of the 
history of philosophical systems, notes on the importance of the 
system to American education, and a listing of the commonly-held 
assumptions of the system (previously developed in the book) are 
given. An instructor's manual is available. 

The author asserts that "this is not a text... emphasizing philo- 
sophical 'systems' or 'schools'" (p. xii), because that approach "is of 
limited use in philosophizing" (p. 183), But in a real sense itis a 
"schools" approach. The standard "school" contexts are used in the 
presentation, though not always their labels, or in the same order, 
or by considering the full range of schools on every issue. The treat- 
ment, however, is not superficial, and the approach is given a dif- 
ferent twist. 

The twist comes in putting the stress on explicating assumptions. 
It appears, in fact, that this is the whole of philosophy. That is 
dramatized in the chapters on "Building and Using a Personal Phi- 
losophy of Education": 

Each of you "came" to these studies with at least an im- 
plicit personal philosophy of education. Of, yes... there 
might have been some gaps in yours. Perhaps you hadn't de- 
veloped an assumption about. ... But when you first looked 
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over the table of contents or the "Philosophical Concepts-- 
Assumptions Checklist," it was pretty clear that you had 
"some" predisposition toward assumptions concerning. .. . 
Students have had ample experiences . . . which provide the 
basis for developing such commitments. But, ... "that" is 
the factor which explains the need for a conscious examina- 
tion and explication of one's own philosophy of education... . 
It is natural and-completely understandable that you would 
have incorporated disparate elements in your view of life, 
most assuredly including the way in which you look upon edu- 
cation. (Pp. 353-354. Emphasis in the original. The first 
ellipsis is in the original; the others are mine. ) 

Assumption probing certainly is an important activity, but equating 

it with philosophy ignores other conceptions and concerns. I will 

return to that point in a moment. 

There is no doubt that much study and learning has gone into the 
book, The discussions of the positions and assumptions are compe- 
tent and are supported and extended by detailed documentation. The 
bibliographies especially arehelpful, for the most part, because they 
are annotated and focus specifically on the relevant parts of other 
works, rather than let students flounder in irrelevant material. The 
chapters on education interpretations generally are good, though they 
seem to "plod," perhaps because they follow so closely the outlines 
of the previous chapters. The discussion of the educational possi- 
bilities from axiological assumptions is the best of all. (But it is 
unfortunate that the discussion is restricted to ethics and does not 
deal with aesthetics (cf., p. 183, n, 1), which is central to the af- 
fective and individual thrust in education today as well as to the 
social and educational issues of pornography, vulgarity, and the like. ) 

Also good is the author's discussion of the nature of educational 
implications from philosophical assumptions. He warns again and 
again that educational practices cannot be deduced logically from 
philosophical assumptions and that the entire body of scientific knowl- 
edge and philosophical thought must provide the reasons for action 
(p. 21). The discussion of "philosophy as content" (pp. 8-10) is a good 
and important clarification of what philosophy is. And other examples 
of good work are the explications of the pragmatic view of the learn- 
er's interest (p. 153) and the existentialist's idea of the "secure 
person" (p. 156). The view that educational permissivism is incon- 
sistent with, rather than foilows from, the doctrine of education as 
unfoldment (p. 75) and the implication that contemporary radical 
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critics of education are more like conservative rather than liberal 
ideologists (e.g., p. 290) also are intriguing. 

Having said these things, there are, névertheless, shortcomings 
to the book -- or at least to what may come from its use in teaching 
philosophy of education. The usual invidious dichotomies continue to 
exist, especially between theory and practice and between the cogni- 
tive and the affective. For example: "The point. . . is more to 
suggest a way for the liberal to coexist with an entrenched grade 
system than to outline the situation most amenable to his ideology" 
(p. 280): "Existentialism is not a revolt against reason... buta 
revolt against 'mere' reason..." (p. 132; my emphasis): and history 
should not be studied "as collections of 'dry' facts" (p. 145; my em- 
phasis), The last two examples perhaps are not the views of the 
author, but rather quotes and interpretations from other sources. 
It would be better, however, to analyze whether reason, facts, 
theory, or the like can be taken in themselves as "mere," "dry, " or 
"applied. " In doing this, the shortcomings of such dichotomies might 
be demonstrated and, thus, the root issues (a difference in empha- 
sis, or style, or interpretation, or commitment) could be laid bare. 

An important shortcoming, and a further example of dichotomous 
thinking, is the failure to give expression to the analytic approach 
to philosophy of education. The author says, ". .. This is nota 
text in the tradition of language analysis (although there is much 
attention to the meaning and use of terms important to education, " 
p. xii). But where attention 'is' given to language (and language is 
not the whole object of analysis)-- where distinctions are made and 
definitions are given--it is superficial: they usually are asserted or 
alluded to more than analyzed. For example, "Militant'. . . (is) 
contrasted with 'unreflected' ..."(p. 93), and". . . a definition 
of leadership which involved 'contributing' to the growth of others is 
just as possible... as one which. . . (emphasizes) 'controlling' the 
growth of others" (p. 79). At other times distinctions need to be 
made, but they are lacking or get little emphasis. A particular 
peeve I have is calling a "point of view" a "bias" (p. xii) and the re- 
lated failure to explicate "objectivity" and how it can beachieved, It 
is surprising, too, that where analysts "have" contributed much to 
philosophy--in epistemology and moral discourse--their views are not 
recognized at all or are said tobe "outside the confines of the present 
text™(p. 225, n. 115). 

My point is not to insist that the author use philosophical analysis 
as his method or mode of presentation but to say that in an introduc- 
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tion to philosophy of education it should be recognized as a tool of 
philosophy. The major shortcoming of the book, I think, is his fail- 
ure to show "how" philosophy of education can be done. And in this 
area --call it metaphilosophy--analytic philosophers have made out- 
standing contributions. Students may come away from this book 
thinking that philosophy simply is assumption probing and that there 
is not much involved in learning how to do it (or still be vague about 
how todo it), "Finding reasons" and "generating possibilities" are 
the only activities identified in the chapter on ". . . Professional 
Problem Solving," and "consistency" is the only procedure discussed 
in "Building and Using a Personal Philosophy of Education." The only 
advice given for continuing to develop and use a philosophy of educa- 
tion (pp. 362-367) is (a repeat) that students should pay attention to 
the assumptions held by instructors and others and that teachers 
should look at the possible uses of philosophy as it bears on the "in- 
tentional activities" in education. But more ways than that can be 
shown for "how to do" these things. (The bibliography at the end of 
this section [Part VI] is almost of no help in finding places to begin 
this activity. ) 

Instead, the author says that specific procedures are "difficult to 
suggest, " "impossible to prescribe," "are personal, " and "each per- 
son has to find his own style and perfect it over time" (pp. 359-360). 
That seems to be more a plea for tolerance (see p. 353) than it is 
useful in developing a philosophy of education. The same is true with 
his discussion of how various schools "agree" with each other ("Amer- 
ican conservatives and liberals seem united in their love of country 
..." and", . . in seeing the social goal as lying in the development 
of full individuality" [p. 292]) and his observations about pluralism 
(quoting George Counts: "There are many philosophies of education 
. . . Which... are excellent, and, in a sense, true. ... The same 
theme may be variously treated . . . and perhaps with equally satis- 
factory results. ..[p. 353]). There is no question that a philosophy 
of education, let alone a single one, cannot be imposed. But this 
kind of advice can short-circuit a more substantial examination into 
"why" different philosophers believe as they do and the consequences 
that may come from it. The "agreements" are superficial, and there 
is a confusion between what it is intelligent to believe and what one 
has the right to believe. Students need to learn how to determine, 
for example, what are "good" reasons and generalizations, what are 
the logical implications of "rationality," and how some ideas are 
"better" than others. In this sense an introduction to the study of, 
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and philosophy of education itself, needs to be analytic as well as 
historical and speculative. Philosophy and Schooling is superior in 
the last two ways, but deficient in the first. 


Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 
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